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While the RURAL WORLD is published 
at one dollar a year, it has temporarily | 
allowed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
in order to largely increase the atpeutey | 
tion and influence of the paper. This price 
is less than the cost of the white paper, 
presswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
prepaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- | 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- | 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- | 
newals, unless accompanied by one or 
more NEW subscribers, must be at one 
dollar a year. All names are dropped as 
soon as subscriptions expire. The month 
named on the address tag, pasted on each 
issue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 
pire, and renewals should be made two or 
three weeks before, so that names shall 


not drop out of list. It is gratifying to 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his 
half century’s experience in conducting 
this paper, it has never enjoyed the 
patronage and prosperity it now does. Its 
circulation is increasing in a wonderful 
degree, and its advertising patrons, many 
of whom have used its columns for a) 





better methods which may be pondered 
over and evolved again in newer and bet- 
ter farming in one’s own fields. 

Then, the latest agricultural informa- 
tion is available, and a man always feels 
more power because of knowing. Ai no 
time in the history of the world is agri- 
culture receiving so much attention, and 
being so developed as to scientific facts 
and best methods of culture and new 
crops, and the farmer simply can not af- 
ford to be ignorant of these facts. Then, 
for the highest good of the home, do not 
enumerate the farm paper in the list of 
things to be done without this year. 





THE MISSOURI STATE FAIR. 


Show Your Loyalty and Attend. 


During the week beginning Monday, 
September 9, Missourians will have an 
opportunity to do a little showing as weil 
as to be shown. On that date the Mis- 
souri State Fair at Sedalia will open its 
gates and the people of the state will be 
called upon to show by their presence and 
interest that the legislature was justified 
in establishing a State Fair. The occa- 
sion should call to Sedalia such a con- 
course of Missourians as will show to the 
world how much loyalty to and pride in 
Missouri are in the hearts of her people. 

The Board of Directors was given an al- 
most impossible task when the legislature 
at the last session, requiring that a fair 
be held this season, within less than five 
months from the date of legislative ac- 
tion, made but meager financial provis- 
ion for the work. But the task was un- 
dertaken and, starting in the late spring 
jon a bare field, the people of Missouri are 
| invited to attend a State Fair provided 
with splendid buildings and all the neces 
sary equipment for a great agriculturai 
fair. The stables and exhibit halls will 
be filled with the choicest specimens of 
Missouri products and skill, and ample 
provision has been made for a most en- 
joyable and instructive occasion. It is up 
to Missourians to show their appreciaticn 
of the great effort that has been made by 





quarter orathird of acentury,are more |the Board of Directors in their behalf. 


than pleased with results. Let all our 
friends unite and press forward in ex- 
tending its sphere of influence. It will do 
for others what it is doing for you, so get 
others to join the great RURAL WORLD 
army and receive the same benefit. 





Governor Dockery has appointed a dou- 
ble dozen delegates to the National Good 
Roads Convention to be held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., beginning September 16. Governor 
Norman J. Colman is one of the dele- 
gates. 





On Friday of this week, August 30, rep- 
resentatives of the live stock breeders’ 
associations of the country will assemble 
in St. Louis to take steps to secure a 
live stock exhibit at the St. Louis World's 
Fair in 18. This will be an important 
meeting and will be attended by repre- 
sentative breeders from all parts of the 





country. 
Wednesday, Sept. 11, has been desig- 
nated “‘World’s Fair Day" at the Mis- 


souri State Fair. Many of the Directors 
of the World’s Fair are expected to be 
present on that day, and speeches are 
expected from several of them. Gov. 
Dockery and other state .officers from 
Jefferson City have also been invited, 
and a lively day may be expected. 


THE AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 


James G. Blaine once said that the ag- 
ricultural fair is the farmer's parliament. 
This is not so true now as formerly when 
speechmaking Was a conspicuous part of 
the proceedings. We question if the ag- 
ricultural fair has not declined in power 
for good, to a greater or less extent, by 
eliminating this feature that was intend- 
ed to serve as mental stimulus as well as 
entertainment, and the substitution of 
“attractions” of a decidedly different 
character. The present day agricultural 
fair is largely based on two general feat- 
ures—entertainment and exhibits. The 
first is made to serve the purpose ot 
drawing people through the gates at 50 
cents a head, and the other to serve the 


purpose of the exhibitors in advertising | 


their wares. Both of these features may 
be and usually are worthy so far as they 
go, but they do not meet the full purpose 
of an agricultural fair. We believe that 
a return to the farmer's parliament idea 
as expressed by Mr. Blaine and a devel- 
opment of this feature would be pro- 
ductive of much good. 


DON’T DO WITHOUT IT. 


In times of financial depression, we will 
wisely consider the things that may be 
done without, and this season the farm- 
ing population will be confronted by this 
problem. Nothing will better evince good 
business tactics than what we decide to 
do without. It might appear that the 
positive side of ‘economic questions would 
the better reveal business ability. But 
there are so many things we want and 
the further statement might be made, so 
many things we really need, that to get 
them when possible is the natural order. 

One thing we all are prone to eliminate 
when crops fail and reverses come is our 
paper. We think we can do without it 
for a year, and this decision usually ex- 
tends for several years. Yet this factor 
in our farming operations is what many 
times is most needed. It often contains 
the history of some farmer’s failures and 
successes that encourage one to try 
again. These personal experiences in 
farming operations give us hints as to 


is If AN OVERSIGHT? 





The RURAL WORLD is in receipt of a 
letter from a prominent citizen of South- 
west Missouri with reference to the man- 
pamomnens of the Missouri Fruit Experi- 
j}ment Station at Mountain Grove. With 
|the letter our correspondent enclosed an 
| article by the Honorable T. C. Love of 
| Webster county and which had been pub- 
llished in the “Practical Fruit Grower.” 
'This was headed “An Anomaly Cited,”’ 
jand states the fact that in the Board of 
|Managers of the Fruit Experiment Sta- 
|tion there are two lawyers and one ed- 
| itor. 
| Col. Love says: “Our people heartily 
| endorsed the liberal appropriations neces- 
|sary to establish and support that insti- 
tution, supposing, as a matter of course, 
it would be managed and controlled by 
practical fruit growers, but in this it 
seems the people were mistaken, and that 
only professional men, with no practical 
knowledge of the large fruit growing in- 
terests of the state, are to manage and 
control the system of experiments car- 
ried on there for the promotion of the 
fruit growing interests of the Southwest.” 

Our correspondent, in his letter to us, 
says: “I cannot see why lawyers and 
editors should be appointed on the Board 
of Managers of the Fruit Experiment 
Station at Mountain Grove, any more 
than they should be appointed on the 
State Board of Pharmacy or Board of 
Health. I am a lawyer myself and favor 
lawyers getting most of the jobs, but it 
seems to me that practical fruit men 
should be appointed to manage the fruit 
station where thousands of dollars are 
j}expended annually in experiments.” 
| Neither can we see why this should be 
|the case, and but for the fact that it is 
}not the only instance of the kind in Mis- 
|souri, where an institution established 
}and maintained ostensibly in the interests 
{of agricultural development is controlled 
|}by a board of managers on which the 
|farmers are not represented, we would 
|think that it was due to an oversight. It 
seems strange that in selecting a board 
|of managers to look after the affairs of a 
|purely agricultural institution, like the 
Fruit Experiment Station, the managers 
should not all have been chosen from 
among those who have a direct interest 
in its purposes, but to have the agricul- 
turists completely ignored in making the 
selections for the Board of Managers is 
simply incredible. Yet among the nine 
members comprising the Board of Cura- 
tors of the State University, the body 
that manages and controls the affairs of 
the Missouri Agricultural College and 
Agricultural Experiment Station, the 
farmers of Missouri have not a single 
representative. Is this the result of an 
oversight, too? If so it is high time Mis- 
souri farmers were being shown a tittle 
more consideration in such matters, or 
they may take a notion to do a little 
showing. 

The Board of Curators of the State 
University has the handling of over $50,- 
060 annually of funds provided by the 
National Government for the support of 
the State Agricultural College and Ex- 
periment Station—this entirely outside of 
State appropriations to the State Uni- 
versity. Have not the farmers of the 
state a right to at least one representa- 
tive among the nine members of the 
Board whose direct interest in agricultur- 
al matters would fit him to guard the in- 
terests of agriculture in the expenditure 
of this princely sum? So far as we know 
the members of the present Board of 








pe character, 


| We 


|Curators, they are all men of the high- 


but they can be that and 


|fail to appreciate as an intelligent, edu- 
jeated farmer might what is for the best 


the Agricultural College. 
believe there should be not 
than three farmers on the Board of Cura- 
tors of the State University (there are 
four lawyers now on the Board) and that 
one of these should be on the Executive 
Board of three; and that the Board of 
| Managers of the State Fruit Experiment 
Station at Mountain Grove should be 
composed entirely of farmers who are en- 
| gaged in raising fruit. What do our read- 
fers believe? 


interests of 


less 





POSTAL CARD CROP REPORTS. 

tcditor RURAL WORLD: It seems to 
me that if we could get a good man, or 
even two or three, in every county in the 
state to take interest and find out from 
his neighbors the true status of crops, 
stock, fruit, etc., and report regularly to 
the RURAL WORLD, say on Saturday 
evening, so that the editor will not get 
the reports later than Monday morning, 
we could have a better idea of the condi- 
tion of crops, stock, etc., in our state. 
You can report’on postal card, and | 
think the RURAL WORLD would appre- 
ciate it. Also its readers. 

J. W. WALE. 

Yes, we would be glad to have just 
such postal card reports as Mr. Wale 
suggests. They would be very helpful to 
our readers.—Editor. 


AS AN OLD FRIEND VIEWS US. 

Sditor RURAL WORLD: Here comes 
a “sample copy” of an old friend, the 
RURAL WORLD, with compliments of 
the editors, etc., as well as a kindly no- 
tice, and reprint of some of my late work; 
for which it is the least I may do to say 
from my heart, Thank you. 

A whole page of thoughts rise up in 
memory as this paper lies before me, and 
I trust the editors will pardon me and 
give a place to some of the leading ones 
as a greeting to old friends and readers. 

After a lapse of ten years, in which 
time I surely lost much good by not be- 
ing careful to have the paper follow me 
here, it comes to me again fresh from 
the western rural homes, the herds and 
the flocks that I loved so well. It is even 
more fragrant than of old. with the buds 
of progress, the blossoms of development 
and the fruits of prosperity, as one may 
observe in its living editorials and in its 
extensive, able and elegant correspond- 
ence gleaned from more than all over the 
“Louisiana Purchase.” 

It is a most worthy leader of agricul- 
tural and stock journalism in the great 
Mississippi Valley. 

I well remember nearly 30 years ago 
when I left West Virginia for my home 
in Missouri that it came to me as a wide- 
awake, hustling (perhaps) five-column 
quarto, in a wrestle with a dozen others 
for supremacy and with the toiling, 
sweating farmers for a diversified and 
better developed agriculture, with finer 
stock and more excellent fruit. 

It was a champion of the Patrons of 
Husbandry when the virtues of that no- 
ble order stirred the life of the farming 
industry in this nation from east to west- 
ern shore as its spirit had never been 
moved before. When its high rolling bil- 
lows lowered to more level work, the 
plane of industry had been faised higher 
and the RURAL WORLD'S senior editor 
was still in the front rank of progress, 
with others, planning and pleading at the 
nation’s capitol in behalf of the indus- 
trial people for still more and _ better 
things. 

At last the powers yielded, the place 
was made, the chair was ready and Nor- 
man J. Colman took his seat as the first 
Secretary of Agriculture. It was not 
cnly his. ex-officio, but also from his 
work for the people as records abundant- 
ly show. 

The old pages of the RURAL WORLD 
for 15 years’ previous will show that he 
realized its purpose and knew weli how 
to direct in the foundation of that office 
which has grown until to-day our worthy 
Secretary of Agriculture is wisely gath- 
ering the forces and concentrating the 
work of development for the wondrously 
strong and most progressive people on 
earth. The zeal and energy of the RU- 
RAL WORLD'S founder thus wrote his 
name first on that national monument of 
industrial glory which I am sure our peo- 
ple will build higher and higher as time 
moves on. 

As I open up the RURAL WORLD'S 
pages and note its themes, its points and 
pointers, my mind’s eye gets awake to 
see that it is not the paper it was ten 
years ago. It is now a folio of seven 
columns of fine, clear print, with taste- 
fully and skillfully arranged advertise- 
ments of many who are in the front ranks 
of the living work of to-day in growing, 
breeding and manufacturing. 

Many thoughts advanced in its columns 
are not only practically and scientifically 
sound, but they, with others, ring out 
clear and strong the old voice of the pio- 
neers who have borne and still bear aloft 
the star of industrial empire westward. 

Excelsior is even a larger word on its 
banner to-day that it was ten years ago. 

In these words I would not disparage 
others that are industriously and earn- 
estly pressing forward. There is abund- 
ant work for all. 

In the last four years our nation has 
taken a long step, almost a flight, on- 
ward and upward among the foremost 
nations of the world. Some fear that in 
it we are losing our liberty because we 





lare hobnobbing, so to speak, with em- | system and a more active and systematic lers and speculators might profit by 


| 





pires and cultivating friendship with 
kings and drinking diwn islands and | 
things. 

Oh, no! It is only freedom spreading 


and liberty growing. 

Uncle Sam is an accomplished diplomat 
as well as a “worker,” and it is only his 
polite way of tipping his hat and saying 
‘“‘Howda,"’ while he is busy fixing a place 
for the world’s financial and commercial 
stars of empire to rest over our eastern 
shore, for they have never been so far 
west before. 

When fixed he will as blandly and po- 
litely say ‘‘adios,"’ and we shall pass on, 
for liberty of the people must live, and 
life is growth. 

The RURAL WORLD has all of North 
and South America displayed on its ban- 
ner; may it continue to wave and may 
its emblem never grow less. 

SAMUEL 

Mitchell Co., N. C. 


THOUGHTS FROM 


ARCHER. 










HE HAY MOW. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The other 
day on returning fram town, I noticed 
that my neighbor bai! mowed his millet. 
This reminded me that I had some work 
to do in that connection. In June, my 
good friend borrowed a load of clover 
which he said he would pay back in mil- 
let. In our last round with the hay we 
left the barn pretty well filled up to the 
front; so it was necessary to get up there 
and “shove back”’ a little. 

Here I was now alone giving almost the 
last licks to this work of filling a barn 
with hay, while a few weeks back in the 
summer several assisted mainly therein. 
But they have severally gone now to 
other fields, we and they drifting widely 
apart, likely to meet fio more under sim- 
ilar circumstances. How many such ex- 
periences have we gone through and 
where are they now who assisted in some 
other days? They are gone far, we know 
not where. 

THE HIRED HAND QUESTION.—And 
just here, I feel like discoursing a little 
on the hired hand question, which seems 
to be an unceasing ong,-perennial, if you 
please. The hired men are about the 
best friends we have; for, by their acts 
and deeds they undoubtedly strike us 
“where we live.” And, while this old 
world is duly wicked and weak, on many 
sides of it, and largely on a mercenary 
basis, the hired hand is nearer to us in 
the home relation than any other class 
and should be dealt with accordingly. We 
have known men who had great luck in 
dealing with hands, and they were not 
absolutely superior to other men either. 
It was simply from the fact that they 
had a kind of wisdom that enabled them 
to overcome difficulties. So there may be 
hope for the most of us yet. A whole lot 
of hired hands are ‘no accounts” and 
“blow-ins,”” but, the body of them per- 
haps will do reasonably well, while about 
5 per cent are superior to their employ- 
ers. We have had a deal of experience 
along here, but should not care to ex- 
ploit it before the public. 

But to return to the hay mow, I can 
say that the barn under present condi- 
tions was duly attractive; it was in good 
shape, as you may fancy, to ward off the 
winter's blast. Here I am liable to miss 
a good metaphor from the fact that I 
didn’t get back and jam the hay into ev- 
ery crack and crevice and under every 
rafter, that hardly being necessary this 
year. But still we got in a pretty good 
“fill.” 

Have you never, my farmer friend, 
taken a thought along this line, of how 
handsomely we may house our feed, by 
the aid of board and shingle, againsi the 
coming storms? What a noble provision 
of nature is here, whereby we may lay in 
a store for our stock till 
the spring come again? 

Cape Girardeau Co., Mo. 


the grass and 
YOU WIN. 





NOTES FROM THE 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The good 
roads question has been a theme of dis- 
cussion umong the farmers of this coun- 
ty for some time, but no tangible results 
have as yet accrued. It has been agi- 
tated in the Farmers’ Institutes and sev- 
eral articles contributed by prominent 
farmers have appeared in the county pa- 
pers, yet all have failed to arouse public 
sentiment sufficiently to take any active 
and efficient measures towards securing 
legislation or promoting the necessary 
movement towards the betterment of the 
public highways. An apathy in the mat- 
ter seems to largely predominate and no 
force of argument can awaken the slum- 
bering intereast. 

Not long ago a good roads train con- 
sisting of many cars and a complete 
plant of machinery for road work tra- 
versed the Illinois Central railroad and 
gave experiments. in road working and 
the way that it could be done in a sub- 
Stantial manner. They operated at Ef- 
fingham and gave practical evidence of 
the thoroughness of their system when 
fully completed. The criticism advanced 
against it was that they did not finish 
their work. Since then the question 
seems to have been relegated to oblivion 
and very little has been heard on the sub- 
ject. 

That the country roads need consider- 
able improvement is a fact beyond the 
necessity of argument, and that a better 
system of working them should be 


CLIFF. 


fact. 
can be realized under the present system 





has been fully demonstrated in 


brought into vogue is also a_ palpable 
That no permanent improvement 


|}sueceeding year, when the same work is 


again to be done and no advancement 
made, but rather a retrograde for the 
worse. To secure a betterment through 


legislation seems impossible. The statute 
books are already replete with highway 
laws, and, as in other matters, many of 
them conflict, and every attempt made at 
amendment apparently only tends to in- 
crease the difficulty of the situation. 
The only possible means for permanent 
and substantial remedy is the complete 
repeal of the present code and the enact- 
ment of practical and concise laws that 
can be readily applied and _ utilized, in 
which the work of each year can be com- 
pleted and new work accomplished the 
ensuing year, and thus continued until 
good and solid roads abound. Then the 
expense would gradually decrease and 
the much desired end lastingly secured. 
Effingham Co., Ill. DYPE. 


Mr. J. R. Tolbert, of Clarksville, Ark., 
will accept thanks for a crate of Elberta 
peaches, as fine as any we have ever seen 
in the St. Louis market. They were of 
large size, highly colored, fine quality, 
and arrived in excellent condition. Mr. 
Tolbert evidently knows how to grow, 
pick, pack and ship peaches so as to ar- 
rive at their destination in good order 
and thus give entire satisfaction to cus- 
tomers. 





A CANADA LETTER. 


tditor RURAL WORLD: We left Dade 


we hit the nail on the head. When old 
Missouri is on the verge of starvation, 
we are having an abundance of vegeta- 
bles and a very flattering prospect for a 
bountiful harvest. This is truly a fine 
country with an unlimited supply of free 
land. 

Here they raise 100 bushels of oats per 
| acre, that weigh from 44 to 50 Ibs. Bar- 


ley, wheat and some flax are grown. 
There are plenty of fine cattle; Norses 
and hogs, also prairie chickens. Ducks 
are as plentiful as one could wish. Eggs 


are 15 cents per dozen; butter, 10c per Ib.; 
new potatoes, $1; oats, 40c. 

I will send you with this a head of oats 
and one of barley, also the best wishes 
for the prosperity of the RURAL 
WORLD, which makes welcomed weekly 
visits, and Missouri. Over 200 cars of im- 
igrants’ outfits have unloaded at this 
place this spring and summer. 

N. W. T., Canada. L. P. SEWARD. 


PEBBLES FROM THE 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued an inter- 
esting bulletin concerning the wheat 
growing conditions on the Pacific coast. 
This bulletin gives considerable attention 
to the question of wages, farm methods, 
cost of living, etc. The states included 
are California, Oregon, Washington and 


POTOMAC. 


Idaho. In this region there are over 
4,000,000 acres of wheat harvested an- 
nually, producing an average annual 


yield for the past ten years of 65,017,582 
bushels, which is valued at a little over 
$41,000,000. In this group California leads 
with the largest acreage, and Oregon 
shows a steady increase. The bulletin 
also calls attention to the fact that ‘‘The 
chief factors in curtailing the area of 
wheat have been the introduction of 
fruit, particularly in the Sacramento 
Valley, and the attention recently given 
to dairying, which is rapidly gaining a 
stronghold in several sections of this re- 
gion, notably the Willamette Valley of 
Oregon, where wheat is being abandoned 
more rapidly than in any other portion 
of this region. The diversification of 
crops which naturally follows the intro- 
duction of irrigation probably will ex- 
tend in time even to the great wheat val- 
leys of this region, where wheat long has 
been considered the only possible crop; 
but as the more arid sections of the land 
undoubtedly will receive the first atten- 
tion of the promotion of irrigation plants, 
it is not probable that the great wheat 


of the 
drouth, 
consoling fact to cheer him that what he 
does raise this season will naturally com- 
mand a reasonable price, thus, to some 
extent, at least, repay him for his labors. 
A very important fact to be considered is 
that the great food crops of Europe. will 
be certain to fall below the regular 
standard in quantity this year. It is said 
that Russia has suffered more for the 
lack of rain than has the Mississippi 
Valley this season, while Sweden and 
Germany are in a similar condition. These 
conditions of the Old World will force 
Europe to buy in larger quantities than 
heretofore, and with a higher market 
price prevailing, will aid materially in 
equalizing the loss in quantity of food 
supplies. With these conditions in view, 
it is safe to say that the American farm- 
er will form no trust to place the price 
on food grains so high that none but the 
rich might buy, but rather dispose of his 
yield at a fair price. On the other hand, 
after the grain leaves his care, what the 
market manipulators may do is another 





past 
years. The great need is an improved 


question. The farmer believes in the old 
saying “live and let live,’’ and the brok- 


county last February, and it seems as if | 


area of the Pacific coast will be material- 


decrease in quantity of the grain supply 
United States caused from the 
the American farmer has the 





| 
that | 


mode of doing the work. |rae also. | 

Good roads can not be attained by a | Sat... | 
|partial working each year, leaving the| CRABBING INDUSTRY. — Cristield, 
unfinished labor to lay over until the 


|Md., is headquarters for the crabbing in- | 
| dustry, giving employment to some 6,006 
people, and 2,000 boats are brought into 
use in this industry. Although crabs have 
been scarce this summer, the price 
four cents per crab, against one cent last 
season, and it is said that some of the 
best crabbers earn from $20 to $25 per 
week during the busy season. The de- 
mand for crabs is steadily increasing, and 
to supply this demand the packers of 
crab meat continue operations winter and 
summer. All through the winter crabs 
are caught in dredges, together with oys- 
ters, and brought to the packing houses. 
These houses are provided with large 
steam boxes, some of them 30 feet in 
length, and capable of receiving iron 
cars filled with crabs. From these boxes 
|tracks extend to the edge of the wharf, 
| where the cars are loaded and then push- 
|ed into the boxes. In a few minutes the 
lerabs are cooked and placed on benches, 
where the meat is picked out by women 
;and children. Barrels of hard crabs, box- 
les of soft crabs, and cans of crab meat 
are shipped by the car load daily to the 
| markéts. 8. F. GILLESPIE. 

| Washington, D. C. 

| 


|A TWENTIETH CENTURY PROBLEM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: From ocean 


‘ 
Is 








property to call his own but the worn 
suit on his back. Individuals in the little 
crowd were stating losses, past and pros- 
pective, when the old captain straight- 
ened up and with a doleful sigh, stated 
that he had lost $50,000 already this sea- 
son. 


“Why, Cap!" I exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, “how in the woriaé could you lose 
$60,0007"" 


The answer came sober, positive and 
convincing: ‘“‘By not having cattle to eat 
the surplus grass of this country.’’ So, 
like the genial old pauper, I call the at- 
tention of the people to the fact that loss 
to the nation is as great each year, as is 
the loss in the “rain belt’’ this year. Un- 
told millions are lost each year because 
of the lack of an irrigation system to re- 
claim these great areas, making them 
second to none on earth. Irrigation as 
practiced in the far West has in a meas- 
ure reclaimed many acres, but I have 
never been satisfied that it was the best 
to be devised. It is wholly unsuited to 
many regions and especially the semi- 
arid portions of Nebraska, Kansas. Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and Texas. It can 
cover at best but a comparatively small 
area of country. 

For more than 20 years I have advo- 
cated a series of dams that would hold 
the rainfall and water from the snows on 
these great water sheds, instead of al- 
lowing them to descend in swollen 
streams to wreak havoc along the great 
valley streams each season. 





|to ocean heat and drouth have lately held 
first place in the minds of the American 
people. It was difficult to find many 
|favored spots, and Oklahoma was hot 
jand in sympathy with the rest. For some 
|reason the weather seemed hotter than it 
jreally was. Our thermometer ranged 
|from 78 degrees at about 3 a. m. to 100 as 
|maximum heat for day. Other years it 
{has ascended the scale to 107 degrees and 
|no one was greatly worried. In our por- 
| tion of the country there was also a 
{greater scare on crops than 1 think the 
|situation warranted. We will have some 
leorn, even without more rain than has 
| already fallen. Our own crop, I believe, 


will make 60 to ‘Beer cent of a full crop, 
though we have very small acreage, 
Feed is so plentiful 


that thousands of 
farmers are burning their straw—the 
usual custom to get it out of the way. I 
have never been able to adopt it, and 
have never burned a stack. I have eight 
old piles and two huge new ones. The 
other fellows save the space and I the 
straw, but really they make the most 
money, since I have not enough stock to 
eat it. It is my experience that straw is 
better feed than snow balls, any day in 
the week. 

Oklahoma has her usual crop of wheat, 
but of the best quality the writer has 
ever seen, my own croup testing 64% Ibs. 
to the bushel, and it is poor wheat this 
year that goes below 62. Oats are a fair 
crop, potatoes good, fruit small and 
searce. Corn is spotted, but I look for a 
20-bushel yield in this neighborhood, 
maybe better. Alfalfa has made twv 
crops, about 1% tons to each crop, and a 
third crop is beginning to show. All stock 
here is doing well. Many of our feeders 
are preparing to go into Kansas and 
Missouri to buy young stock to eat their 
surplus feed. I could handle 50 or more 
calves, but am skeptical about the re- 
ported low prices, fearing that in reality 
the prices would not justify transporta- 
tion. 

The new country opening on our south- 
ern border has been and is a great har- 
vest for the border and favored towns. 
The money already spent in El Reno 
alone is estimated at $1,000,000, and at 
least as much more will follow. It is 
also a great harvest for fakirs and 
gamblers. I suppose the world is really 
growing wiser and better, but the stock 
of fools appears to be undiminished. 

Like the fields of Klondike, this new 
land of promise will yield disappointment 
to the great majority, and those “lucky 
ones,”’ the ones drawing a prize at Uncle 
Sam’s lottery, will find that they have 
“one more river to cross.’ Their trials 
and tribulations will have but just be- 
gun. Some day they will realize that the 
“prize’’ is a “big contract.’’ 

Disorder will prevail for weeks; but in 
time, a short time, order will come and 


ly lessened by crop diversification for |then the lawyers will begin to reap their 
many years to come.” harvest. The holes in the proclamation 

ses are too big to patch, and once found, 
THE DROUTH.—Notwithstanding the | endless litigation will follow and I look 


for contests even between holders of 
lucky numbers. The westerner, the hust- 
ler, will never relinquish his chance for 
a rich farm to any one without a strug- 
gle, much less to the many from the 
towns and cities of the country that have 
flocked to “‘take a chance.” 

We are very thankful for our home and 
that we do not have to take a chance to 
fight in this new opening. 

This great season of heat and drouth 
ought to be a great object lesson to the 
American people. Untold millions have 
been lost by it. Authority says $100,000,- 
000 to the State of Missouri alone. It is 
brought home to every county; the loss 
to each State will run away up into the 
millions and it should turn the attention 
of the American people to a question that 
I believe is the greatest problem of the 
twentieth century to be solved by the 
United States,i.e.,the reclamation of the 
arid and semi-arid regions of our land, 
and incidentally to temper and regulate, 
to a great extent, the weather and rain- 
fall of all our country. 

In the early days of Nebraska, I re- 
member a remark made by an old set- 
tler, one who had neither wife nor child, 
had lost his claim and had nothing in 





WM. HOWARD PHELPS. 
Co., Okla, Ter. 


(Concluded Next Week.) 
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THIS YEAR'S EXPERIENCES WITH 
FORAGE CROPS. 

| Editor RURAL WORLD: Among the 
| recent -field experiments made with for- 
lage crops for fall pastures, we find the 
| following results: On July 8 1901, we 
|sowed English dwarf rape and rye to- 
'gether, also on the same day we sowed 
|cow peas and rye, also cow peas alone. 
|The combination of rye and rape, and 
\rye and cow peas were sown in a field 
where” thtere were a few stalks of corn 
left standing by the chinch bugs. These 
two fields having been used for winter 
rye pastures, and the land was infested 
with chinch bugs, and these, reinforced 
by bugs from adjoining wheat and oat 
fields, had destroyed all. the corn during 
the drouth. This corn had been culti- 
vated three times. The soil was in fine 
tilth, but very dry. We sowed two and 
/one-half pounds of rape seed to the acre 
| broadcast and 20 pounds of rye, which we 
{drilled in with an ordinary wheat drill 
{afterwards. The rape sprouted and grew 
magnificently in the dry soil, while the 
|rye did not germinate. 

About one-half of the cow peas germi- 
|nated. The rye is still dormant at this 
| writing. We further drilled in one bush- 
el per acre of cow peas on som» oats 
stubble land, which we had thoroughly 
disked and pulverized. The result on the 
latter was about the same as with that 
sowed in the corn land. To summarize: 
We find that rape is the best crop to sow 
at once. That it will germinate in a dry 
time quicker than will the seed of any 
other plant. We sowed this crop during 
the dryest time that we have known in 
over 40 years, and in 30 days without any 
rain it has made excellent fall pasture. 
We expect to turn 100 hogs on the three 
acres and a half. 

We are located 25 miles due east of St. 
Louis and have had no rain to speak of 
since the first of May. Our farmers have 
no pasture and will have scarcely any 
corn on this fertile land that has never 
before known a total failure. 

We would advise the farmers to sow 
rye in the corn ground as fast as the 
corn stalks are cut and shocked for win- 
ter feed. Those who have silos are lucky 
indeed. We would advise every farmer 
to sow a few acres of rape. We have or- 
dered a quantity which we expect to dis- 
tribute among the farmers here, to have 
them try it. We have seen 4 Ibs. of oats 
and four lbs. of rape sown together to 
make a good all summer hog pasture. 

We have further experimented with 
plowing stubble ground, pulverizing and 
sowing to cow peas against disking and 
pulverizing. We find that by disking 
ground we do not destroy the capillary 
connection between the lower and top 
soil, while by plowing, this capillary con- 
nection is destroyed and it is almost im- 
possible to restore it between the lower 
and top soil by the ordinary methods of 
cultivation; hence I would advise the 
farmers to use the disk during this drouth 
more than the plow. L. A. SPIES, 

President Farmers’ Institute. 

Madison Co., Ill., Aug. 19. 





The total appropriation for the World's 















Fair to date is given by committee as 
follows: 
By the United States govern- 

Ment... cet Al ees odest seeeeees$ 5,000,000 
By the city of St. Louis.......... 5,000,000 
By the state of Missouri ........ 1,000,000 
By the state of Illinois .......... 250,000 
By Congress for Government 

SUE hin 6 6s ae tik.) ED 
By the state of Kansas 75,000 
By the state of Colorado ........ 50,000 
By the state of Arkansas......... 40,000 
By the state of Wisconsin....... 25,000 
By the state of Perser'rents. . 35,000 
By the territory of Arizcena (ccn- 

Opthos). ce Vasa cee cece we ad 30,000 
By the territory of New Mexico.. 20,000 
By the territory of Hawaii..... 15,000 

WS sock) cc.- as ne peonshueks . . .$16,790,000 
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The Dairy 





THE GRBAT ST. LOUIS FAIR will be 
held this year, as usual, during the first 
week of October—7-12. The Dairy Hall 
will be the center of large interest to 
dairymen. Manufacturers of separators 
and other up-to-date dairy machinery 


are already asking for exhibit space to an | 


extent that will assure a large exhibit 
in that line, and the liberal premiums 
offered for exhibits of butter and cheese 
will doubtless result in a great display 
of dairy products. 

Levi Chubbuck, Superintendent of the 
Dairy Department, Chemical Building, 
St. Louis, Mo., will be glad to give 
further information. 


THE DAIRY COW TEST 





At the Pan-American Exposition. 


For a number of weeeks past the RU- 
RAL WORLD has been publishing the 
officia} tabulated statements of the work 
done in the Pan-American Dairy Cow 
Test, believing that at least all who are 
directly interested in dairying would like 
to know what the different breeds are 
doing through their representatives in the 
test. It is the most elaborate and long- 
est continued (May 1 to Nov. 1) dairy 
cow test that has ever before been un- 
dertaken under exposition conditions. 

We reprint the following description of 
the work from the Jersey “Advocate and 


Dairyman,”’ and prepared by the editor, 
Valancy E. Fuller: : 

Each of the herds is in charge of a 
herdsman, who performs his duties faith- 


fully and conscientiously, and, although 
each one seeks to attain the best result 
from his favorite breed, the most friendly 
relations exist among them all. 

All of the cows are milked three times 
a day by the herdsman in charge. 


The feed is weighed out to each cow | 


daily, and is charged against her at the 
prices fixed by the Bxposition authori- 
ties, based on the average market value 
of products of the last five years. 

The milk of each cow is weighed daily, 
and a proper record made thereof. A 


composite sample of the milk of each | 


cow is taken and the percentage of fat 
ascertained every Wednesday by the 
Babcock, and by this percentage, com- 
bined with the average of the lactometer 
readings, the amount of total solids is de- 
termined. A churning is made once a 


week of each breed, and the week's yield | 
This | 


of butter is computed therefrom. 
churning is of one day’s milk, 


On the day that such churning is made, | 


a Babcock test is made of the whole 
milk, skim milk and butter milk of such 
herd or herds. 

While this churning may be valuable 
as a matter of information, to show how 
close the Babcock and the churn run, it 
is devoid of practical results. The rea- 
son therefor is that the by-laws do not 
provide that all the butter shall be an- 
alyzed, and reduced or increased to an 
equal basis of 8 per cent of fat. As i 
have contended, it is absolutely neces- 
sary in all churn tests to reduce them to 
an equal basis. While it is the effort 
of the butter maker at the Pan-American 
to have the butter of each breed contain 
as nearly as is possible an equal amount 
of moisture, to have an exactly equal 
amount of is a matter of human impos- 
sibility. If there is a greater moisture 


content in the butter of one breed than | 


in that of another, then the breed whose 
butter contains the greater amount of 
moisture is receiving too great credit. I 
think the work of the Model Dairy will 
demonstrate that the butter of certain 
breeds will, in spite of every effort of the 
butter maker, absorb more moisture than 
that of others. The old rules, in the for- 
mation of which I participated, provided 
that all the butter should be computed on 
the basis of 8 per cent oil. The esti- 
mated butter is computed on the basis 
of butter containing 85 per cent fat. 

No animal, once it has entered the con- 
test, can be withdrawn. 

Butter is valued and credited to the 
cows at the rate of 25 cents per pound; 
butter fat, on a basis of 8 per cent fat 
in butter; so that the value of butter 
fat and the estimated butter must al- 
ways be the same amount. Hence, in 
the tables of values, we omit the value 
of butter fat because it is covered in 
the amount given by estimated butter. 

The butter is scored each week, and 
the butter itself, together with the score, 
is exhibited in its natural order, in a 
glass case in the barn. 

The following prizes are to be given: 
1. For the herd showing the greatest 
net profit, butter alone considered, as 
determined by the Babcock. 2, For the 
herd showing the greatest net profit, but- 
ter alone considered, as determined by 
the churn. 3. For the herd showing the 
greatest net profit in total solids. 4. For 
the herd showing the greatest net profit 


in total solids and in loss and gain of | 


live weight. The latter is estimated at 
3 cents per pound. The daily record of 
each cow of each breed is displayed in a 
frame in the barn, as is also the weekly 
record. 


SOUR SILAGE. 


Last season I built a silo ten feet 
square and twenty-nine feet high. Filled 
it with red cob ensilage, well dented—in 
fact ripe enough for seed, some of it. 
Two days after filling, put on about 600 
gallons of water. Put nothing more on 
top of silage, not ever a roof. It did not 
mould or rot except next to the outside 
for the first ten feet. It never got through 
the heating process all winter; was at 
least 100 degrees F., all the time, and was 
sour as vinegar. The cows would not eat 
over 20 pounds per day. Fed corn stalks 
and a little millet hay; no grain, except 
in early spring when cows were freshen- 
ing. Would very much like to know how 
to avoid the extreme sour silage for an- 
other season. Have planted the red cob 
ensilage for the next crop. G. L. P. 

Geauga Co., Ohio. 

It will, of course, be only a mere guess 


Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the 
whole period of childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of 
the stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, 
catarrh and marked tendency to con- 
sumption before manifesting itself in 
much cutaneous eruption or glandular 
swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are 
quite free from it, and for its complete 
eradication you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all hu- 
more. 





on our part if we assume to ascribe a 
cause for our friend's sour silage. A 
silo ten feet square offers a great deal 
of resistance to the proper settling of 
its contents, and this would be doubly 
true if the corners were not well cut off. 
| Where silage not compactly settled 
there is, of course, a great amount of 
air retained and the oxygen in this air 
tends to keep up fermentation which 
|produces the heat. We think this is the 
|more probable cause of our friend’s sour 
silage, and hence, we recommend him in 
filling the silo this season to take great 
pains to keep the silageextra well tramped 
at the sides and corners of the silo, as 
the filling Hoard'’s Dairy- 
man. 


is 


progresses.— 


A TWENTY DOLLAR 

We have frequently urged upon RU- 
RAL WORLD readers the value of the 
silo as a means of preserving forage in 
a green and succulent condition for stock 
food. Not only is ensilage made of green 
|eorn, sorghum, cow peas and other for- 
age crops an excellent and much relished 
stock food, but it is one of the cheapest 
—even when considerable money is put 
into the building of a silo and providing 
the necessary machinery. 
silo to meet the supposed requirements 
for properly preserving the ensilage was 
an elaborate and altogether too expen- 
sive an affair for the average farmer, but 
experience has gradually brought silo 
building 
sive basis. 








SILO. 





Formerly a | 


to a very simple and inexpen- | 


| In the present season there is especial | 
need for easily, quickly and cheaply con- | 


structed silos; and we 
} therefore, in presenting herewith 
showing a silo of 35 tons capacity, which 
can be built at a cost of about $20 for 
material. We reproduce from the Ore- 
gon ‘‘Homestead’’ the following descrip- 
tion and cuts: 

We present, herewith, a picture of the 
|$20 silo on the farm of Mr. B. Wiesner, 
near Laurence, Oregon. It is ten by 
| twenty-four feet, inside measurement. Is 
}a stave silo built of 2x6 scantlings set 
edgewise, and they are neither sized nor 











beveled. There are 62 staves, or scant- 
lings. They are set on a foundation of 
gravel and brick. For the foundation the 
earth is excavated to the depth of four- 
teen inches, two feet wide in circular 
form. This is filled in with stone and 
brick (the brick were used simply because 
they were handy—gravel is just as good), 
jand tamped down solid. On the center of 
this the bottom ends of the staves are 
set. For hoops or bands to hold the 
staves together, he uses woven wire fenc- 
ing cut in about thirty-foot lengths. The 
ends of the wire are run through a 4x4 
timber, the timber turned half over and 
wire fastened by twisting the ends 
around as shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. Through these timbers are 
run three bolts with nuts for drawing 
| them together and tightening the hoops. 

| The openings for taking out the ensi- 
|lage are made by cutting out three staves 


| for a distance of 24 inches, which would 
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make the opening 18x24 inches. There are 
three of these openings, one between each 
band, there being four bands around the 
silo. They are cut on the bevel, with the 
longer sides inside so the pressure of the 
ensilage will hold them in place. 

The lumber in this silo cost $12. The 
four-foot Page woven wire fencing $6.80, 
and the 12 bolts $1.20, or a total of $20. The 
cost of labor is not taken into considera- 
tion. It required one and a half days to 
build it. This is of about 36-ton capacity, 
and was built for eleven cows. 


SORGHUM PASTURE FOR DAIRY 
COWS. 





During the month of July the Kansas 
Experiment Station realized $8.20 per acre 
from pasturing sorghum, besides having 
the field left to produce a second crop. 
On July 1, twenty-seven miich cows were 
given all the alfalfa hay they would eat 
and then turned into a sorghum field of 
6.7 acres for 15 minutes. The sorghum 
was from 18 to 24 inches high. The next 
day they remained 30 minutes, the third 
day 45 minutes and so on increasing 15 
minutes daily until they reached an hour 
and thirty minutes, when they were left 
to run at will. During this transition 
period the cows were given all the alfal- 
fa hay needed to keep up the normal flow 
of milk. For the first nine days this 
amounted to nearly 24 pounds daily per 
head. After twelve days the cows were 
allowed to pasture the sorghum at night 
as well as during the day. For the rest 
of the month these cows consumed less 
than five pounds of alfalfa hay daily per 
head. 

If it nad not been for the sorghum 
pasture it would have required at least 
24 pounds of alfalfa hay daily per head 
to keep these cows up to a good flow of 
milk. This would have amounted to 10 
tons. As it was the cows consumed only 
4% tons, making a saving of 5% 





tons. At $10 per ton cows consumed only 


take pleasure, | 
cuts | 





ous start after the recent rains. 
|the present writing (August 18) the herd 


{of trouble from poison or even bloating. 





REPORT OF THE MODEL DAIRY 




















AT THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUG. 13, 
1901. 
SHORTHORNS. 
> > 5 ” “¢ Cost of Feed. 7 
rs ft There? 2? 4 
Ri ee ee ae i Ae Ses 
Name vi Cow. 2 8 2 E i g ms 3 
se 2 he. 
7 & 4 
. @ 
°° 
14th Princess of Thule 207.6 4.06 9.89 31 18 7 1.24 $1.23 
TURIN, TD ddace co ccebodbeoeseee 204.4 3.75 9.01 31 17 % 1.23 1.02 
SS ae 272.6 3.7 11.86 31 418—(i«wTHCiC«i*Cs«éd2«ST 
Queen Bess 238.5 3.65 10.24 2. aa oe oe ee 
Deine TRAFE  .chcdscocnccccesecs 247.6 3.35 9.75 2.44 31 18 .75 1.24 1.20 
Wate) occcc soccctcostessoce 1,170.7 50.7 $12.80 1.55 -89 3.75 6.19 $6.49 
: HOLSTEIN. 
MOR nnccccse ccccccececsoccccoces 188.7 4.06 8.98 $2.35 35 11 .70 1.16 $1.15 
Tidy Abbekirk ...........+-- 290.7 3.35 11.45 2.86 35 ll -70 1.25 1.61 
Inka Mercedes ... - 307.8 3.1 11.22 2.80 35 ll 78 1.24 1.56 
Hulda Wayne Aggie ....... 300.7 3.3 11.67 2.92 35 lu 7 1.25 1.67 
Beauty of Norval .......--++- 297.9 3.4 11.91 2.98 35 ll .76 1.22 1.76 
Total .cccccce ovcccescccees 1,385.8 55.23 $13.81 1.75 55 3.73 6.12 $7.75 
AYRSHIRE. 
Kirsty Wallace .......+.+++. 239.9 8.8 10.72 $2.68 29 .09 -50 -88 $1.80 | 
Lady Fora .......ceeceeeeees 229.0 3.5 9.42 2.35 33 O01 -50 84 1.51 
Alice Becond  ....cccceccccces 217.4 4.3 10.99 2.75 -29 .09 -50 .88 1.87 
Betsy ovee K 3.6 10.32 2.58 29 -09 50 -88 1.70 
POOP) 2.2260 secce 3.8 10.29 2.57 29 -09 50 88 1.69 
TOGRD cenas ccdavec , cocvsces 1,160.3 51.74 $12.93 1.49 37 «02.50 4.36 $8.57 
JERSEY. 
GR Ss idsecy GanugiedNesscvaa 202.9 4.5 10.74 $2.68 .2 .08 .69 1.00 $1.64 
Primrose Paiks ........+-++++ 174.7 6.1 12.58 3.13 .28 08 -60 91 2.22 
Queen May .....essececeeeees 203.7 4.85 11.62 2.90 -28 03 54 85 2.10 
BROMIMA occce  cccccvcccviccccces 209.0 4.4 10.81 2.70 .28 08 -50 81 1.89 
MOGBY 2... cece covcccevcccecs 211.5 4.4 10.94 2.78 30 -03 54 87 1.86 
Bota) ..cccose cose sovccers 1,001.8 56.64 $14.14 1.42 15 «2.87 4.44 $9.75 
GUERNSEY. 
VORA .nccsece ccccccccsccccese 173.5 4.6 9.38 $2.34 35 -09 46 -90 $1.44 
COSBIOPIR ..cocsccccccse coveee 224.0 4.2 11.06 2.76 32 = .08 66 1.06 1.70 
Mary Marshall ........-..+++ 202.2 5.7 13.55 3.39 31 08 -66 1.065 2.31 
Medora Fern ......+ceseseees 172.7 4.6 9.14 2.28 .34 -09 49 92 1.36 
Procris of Paxtang ......... 224.7 4.45 11.76 2.94 82 09 -65 1.06 1.88 
TOGEE 0ccks vopese csceonesd 997.1 ae 54.89 $13.71 1.64 43 «=2.92 4.99 $8.72 
BROWN SWISS. 
DE, \eccasvesduaddse -anebe neces 226.2 8.55 9.44 2.36 30 ll 62 1.09 $1.27 
BRUNE. c6sce- ccccevensiovcesees 226.8 3.3 8.80 2.20 36 ll 51 -98 1.22 
MEE kadccncrcéeces cocccesccse 229.6 3.7 9.99 2.50 27 09 69 1.06 1.45 
PD. Wiscckdesd ‘csp'ks cpcconncte 232.3 4.05 11.06 2.76 36 al 54 1.01 1.75 
Hope of Minnesota ......... 239.1 3.6 10.12 2.58 37 .09 54 1.00 1.53 
WOOD cccicacs ccccctwcespse 1,154.0 49.41 $12.35 1.72 51 «2.90 5.13 $7.2 
RED POLLS. 
TEVORO ccc arvccccedccevecese 198.5 3.6 8.40 $2.10 .30 -08 -56 -94 $1.16 
TRGORE ccnececs sececevovccesss 221.7 A 9.65 2.41 -30 -09 59 -98 1.43 
May FIOWEr  ......ccccccecces 229.5 4.2 11.34 2.83 -29 -06 .57 92 1.91 
DE Lasacdione coon, YoudKseoges 271.6 3.85 12.30 3.08 .32 10 62 1.04 2.04 
EN. -ncéndond.. ovarderevesccanes 188.7 4.3 9.54 2.38 -29 -08 57 94 1.44 
WOE. scacs cisonwdeeseeseeee 1,110.0 51.23 $12.80 1.50 41 «2.91 4.82 $7.98 
POLLED JERSEYS. 
PRTG. actvcecscacsce sescesiee 117.2 4.35 8.71 $2.18 21 airs 58 86 $1.32 
Pride’s Favorite ............. 178.9 4.6 9.68 2.42 .21 .07 AT i) 1.67 
GUCOM oocce secsccsceccvecesse 149.2 6.0 10.54 2.68 21 07 47 7 1.88 
TUBUNAR 2.200 cccccccccccccccccs 92.8 4.35 4.74 1.18 22 -08 a -41 7 
GD ccclde -doende, wucecesesedecs 208.7 4.4 10.80 2.70 23 -09 -55 .87 1.88 
BOE  odcds.-. Vchvoscoceccece 746.8 44.47 $11.11 1.08 38 «2.18 3.64 $7.47 
DUTCH BELTED. 
AIDOTER 2000s coccccccscvccccce 148.1 3.2 5.57 $1.39 22 09 37 68 $ .71 
PIED. nicks. Besbovecnsececs 240.6 8.3 9.74 2.88 .22 .08 .68 99 1.34 
Belle of Warwick ........... 216.0 4.1 10.41 2.0 2 .© .8 1.0 1.60 
Merlettm 2... csccccese sovcees 179.4 3.1 6.54 1.63 22 -09 -61 -92 71 
Holland Creamery .......... 193.8 3.45 7.86 1.96 22 .09 -61 -92 1.04 
TOCA] 2.0.00 voces cscccsece 977.9 «ose 39.72 $9.91 1.10 45 2.96 4.51 $5.40 
FRENCH-CANADIAN. 
Ldene FIOry....ccscccecccccoce 209.4 4.2 10.34 $2.58 74 .10 51 -78 $1.80 
TROWOR occes ccvcsccccccccccecs 187.9 4.6 10.16 2.54 17 10 51 7 1.76 
Denise Champione .......... 207.7 3.95 9.65 2.41 17 -10 51 -78 1.68 
TAIMD cocevecs cvccce sovcccccse 176.9 3.8 7.90 1.97 -22 09 44 - 1.22 
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four and one-half tons, making a saving 
of five and one-half tons. At $10 per ton 
(a low price for this year) this would 
amount to $55, which, divided between 6.7 
acres, would amount to a saving in alfal- 
fa consumed of $8.20 per acre, 

On August 1 the cows were turned into 
a fresh field of sorghum, from three and 
a half to five feet high, but with the same | 
precautions as were exercised July 1. | 
This time it did not take as long to get | 
them on full feed, and after the first 
week they had free access to the sor- 
ghum day and night. The two fields of 
sorghum are connected with each other 
and the cows not only have access to 
both fields but in getting to the second 
field are obliged to pass through the first, 
where second growth is making a vigor- 
Up to 


has not experienced the least particle 


During the time the Kansas Station has 
been pasturing sorghum several reports 
have been received of cattle dying in ten 
or fifteen minutes from the time they en- 
tered the sorghum patch, but in every 
case where we have been able to get the 
details, the cattle have eaten the sor- 
ghum on empty or nearly empty stom- 
achs. Cattle should have their stomachs 
so well filled that they feel completely 
satisfied before touching the green sor- 
ghum, and then allowed to eat only a 
few minutes at a time until they are 
accustomed to it. If sorghum can be 
pastured successfully, as has been done 
by the Kansas Experiment Station, it 
means that the dairymen and stockmen 
can get an immense amount of pasture 
from a small area, which is available at a 
time when their other pastures are get- 
ting short and dry. Pasturing will also 
be the most economical way of utilizing 
sorghum. The man that turns his cat- 
tle in a sorghum field, however, must 
realize that he may be taking risks. He 
must weizh the evidence for and against 
its use and then decide for himself 
whether the benefits will outweigh the 
risks. D. H. OTIS, 

Prof. of Dairy Husbandry. 

Kan. Experiment Station, Manhattan, 

Kas. 





A CHEAP SILO WANTED. 





I want to ask your advice in regard to 
building a cheap silo. Can I take the 
best grade of flooring and put up a single 
wall and paint it so it will save my feed, 
or are they double walled? And do they 
have to be lined inside with anything? 

Linton, Ind. J. N. 

Where material less than two inches 
in thickness is used for building a silo, 
it would be necessary to place the hoops 
nearer together than where stronger 
material is used. The walls of the silo, 
especially near the bottom, are subjected 
to very great pressure, and it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether the better quality 
of flooring would stand this pressure if 
the hoops were more than 15 inches 
apart. With this exception we see no 
reason why flooring may not be used for 
building a silo, unless it be that the 
thin boards would admit the frost more 


reports have reached us, it has not ap- 
peared to be general to line stave silos, 
but we apprehend that it will be the 
custom in the near future, after the silos 
have been filled a few times, to line them 
as has been occasionally advised in this 
paper.—Hoards Dairyman. 


THE ADVANCED REGISTER OF 


GUERNSEY CATTLE. 





Wishing to encourage the rearing and 
breeding of Guernsey cattle of high indi- 
vidual record in production of dairy 
products and standard of excellence, the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club adopt the 
following rules for the establishment of 
a system of registry, to be known as 
The Advanced Register of Guernsey Cat- 
tle in America. 

BLIGIBILITY OF ANIMALS.—AIll 
animals admitted to the Advanced Regis- 
ter must previously be entered in The 
Herd Register of The American Guernsey 
Cattle Club. Any such will be admitted 
into the Advanced Register under any 
one or more of the following conditions: 

Bulls—a. Admitted after scaling 80 
points and having two daughters in the 
Register. 

Bulls—b. Admitted without scaling aft- 
er having two daughters in the Register. 

Cows—a. Admitted for milk or butter 
fat records and scaling over 75 points. 

Cows—b. Admitted for milk or butter 
fat records without scaling. 

All cows admitted must equal or exceed 
one of the following records: 


YEAR’S MILK RECORD.—If record is 
commenced the day the animal is two 
years, or previous to that day, she must 
produce within one year from that date 
6,000 Ibs. of milk. For each day the ani- 
mal is over two years old at the begin- 
ning of her years record, the amount of 
milk she will be required to produce in 
the year, will be established by adding 
3.65 Ibs. for every such day to the 6,000 
lbs. required when two years old. This 
ratio is applicable until the animal is five 
years old, when the required amount will 
have reached 10,000 lbs. which will be the 
amount of milk required of all cows five 
years old or over. 

YEAR’S BUTTER FAT RECORD.—If 
record is commenced the day the animal 
is two years old, or previous to that day, 
she must produce within one year from 
that date, 250.5 lbs. butter-fat. For each 
day the animal is over two years old at 
the beginning of her years record, the 
amount of butter-fat she will be required 
to produce in the year, will be established 
by adding .1 (one-tenth) of a pound for 
each such day, to the 250.5 Ibs. required 
when two years old. This ratio is ap- 
plicable until the animal is five years 
old, when the required amount will have 
reached 360 lbs., which will be the amount 
of butter-fat required of all cows five 
years old or over. 

SEVEN DAYS’ BUTTER FAT REC- 
ORD.—If record is commenced the day 
the animal is two years old, or previous 
to that day, she must produce within sev- 
en days from that date, 10 lbs, butter fat. 
For each day the animal is over two 
years old at the beginning of her seven- 





readily than thicker ones. So far, as 


day record, the amount of butter fat she 
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will be required to produce in the seven 
days, will be established by adding .00456 
(456 hundred thousandths) of a pound for 
each such day, to the 10 lbs. required 
when two years old. This ratio is ap- 
plicable until the animal is five years old, 
when the required amount will have | 
reached 15 lbs., which will be the amount 
of butter-fat required of all cows five 
years old or over. 

The above yearly standards are based 
upon one complete year’s record from the 
time of beginning, regardless of the time 
lost by being dry or calving during that 
period, should such be the case. 

The per cent of butter-fat shall be de- 
termined by the Babcock test. For the 
purpose of estimating the amount of but- 
ter from the amounts of butter fat pr>- 
duced, we recognize the rule approved bv | 
the Association of Agricultural Colleg2s | 
and Experiment Stations, namely, ‘add | 
1-6 to the amount of butter fat.’’ it 
should be understood, however, that in 
all records made for, or published in, | 
“The Advanced Register,’”’ the amount 
of butter fat produced will only be give. | 





DAIRYING IMPROVES THE FARM. 


What brings up the farm? 

Dairying. 

The dairy farm never runs down, if it | 
is properly conducted, and there is noth- 
ing that will bring up one that has be2a 


neglected like 
cows. 

The following figures prove the truth of | 
this statement. They show the amou.tt | 
of valuable nitrogen, phosphoric acid and | 
potash that is taken from the land by a|} 
given amount of corn and wheat: | 

One acre of corn of 30,000 lbs. removes 
from the ground 

40.7 lbs. Nitrogen, 

15.7 lbs. Phosphoric Acid, 

9 Ibs. Potash. 
One acre of wheat, of 30 bushels to the 
acre, removes from the ground 

45 Ibs. Nitrogen, | 

22.7 Ibs. Phosphoric Acid, 

28 Ibs. Potash. 

If this grain is sold, it removes from 
the farm that which should be retaineJ 
to fertilize the soil. Now, you can feed 
this grain at a profit to your cows, sel) 
the milk or butter, and yet you will not 
diminish, but actually improve, the pro- 
ductive power of the farm. 

If you sell 1,000 Ibs. of milk, you only 
sell from the farm 

5.4 lbs. Nitrogen, 
2.5 lbs. Phosphoric Acid, 
1.7 lbs. Potash. ,. 

When selling 1,000 Ibs. 
only sell 

1lb. Nitrogen, 
2 Ibs. Phosphoric Acid. 
—Hood Farm Topics. 
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RULES FOR DAIRYMEN. 





Mr. F. L. Davis, secretary of the Ver- 
mont Dairymen’s Association, has pre- 
pared a sensible set of rules, of which 
he says in a letter to us: “If these rules 
are observed by dairymen, I think the 
quality of butter will be of a more uni- 
form high grade. Many of our farmers 
are negligent of the ordinary require- 
ments for cleanliness, and their milk 
is injured thereby. These rules are 
simple and easily followed, and it is 
hoped that some good will be the result.” 
The rules are as follows: 

THE STABLE. 

1. Stables should be well ventilated, 
lighted nd drained; should have tight 
floors, walls, and be plainly constructed. 

2. No musty or dirty litter, no strong- 
smelling material, and no manure should 
remain in the stable longer than is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

8. Whitewash the stable once or twice 
a year. Would recommend using land 
plaster in manure gutters daily. 

4. Feed no dry, dusty fodder previous 
to milking. If dusty, sprinkle before it 
is fed. 

5. Keep stable and dairy room in clean 
condition. 


THE COWS. 
1. Keep only healthy cows. Promptly 
remove suspected animals. In particu- 


lar add no cows to the herd unless it 
be certain that they are free from tuber- 
culosis. 

2. Do not excite the cows, or expose 
them to stress of weather. 

3. Feed a good cow liberally with 
fresh, palatable feeding stuff. Do not 
change these suddenly. Provide water, 
pure but not too cold, in abundance. 

MILKING. 

1, The milker. should be clean and his 
clothes likewise. 

2. Brush the udder just before milk- 
ing and wipe with a clean cloth or 
sponge. 

3. Milk quietly, quickly and thorough- 
ly. 

4. Throw away into the gutter the first 
few streams from each teat. This milk 
is very watery, and of very little value, 
and is apt to injure the remainder of 
the milk. 

5. Remove the milk promptly from the 
stable to a clean, dry room where the 
air is pure and sweet. 

6. Drain the milk vwhrough a clean 
flannel cloth, or through two or three 
thicknesses of cheesecloth. 

7. Aerate and cool the milk as soon as 
it is strained. The cooler it is, the more 
souring is retarded. If covers are left 
off the cans, cover with cloths or mos- 
quito netting. 

8 Never mix fresh, warm milk with 
that which has been cooled, nor close a 
can containing warm milk, nor allow it 
to freeze. 

9. Under no circumstances should any- 
thing be added to milk to prevent its 
souring. Such doings violate the laws of 
both God and man. The chemicals which 
are used for this purpose are slow poi- 
sons. Cleanliness and cold are the only 
preservatives needed, 

10. In hot weather, jacket the cans 
with a clean wet blanket or canvas when 
moved in a wagon. 

UTENSILS. 

1. Insist that the skim milk or whey 
tank at the factory is kept clean, In or- 
der that the milk cans may not become 
contaminated. y 

2. Wash all dairy utensils daily, thor- 
oughly rinsing in boiling hot water and 
a little washing soda, scald and drain 
Boil strainer cloths daily. After clean- 
ing, keep utensils inverted in pure air 
and sun if possible, until wanted for use. 
—Country Gentleman. 





Manhattan, Kan., Aug. 21.—The Kansas 
state agricultural college has purchased 
two purebred Guernsey heifers of a Wis- 
consin breeder that promise wonderful 
dairy animals. The grand dam of one 
gave 583 lbs. of butter in a year, the great 
grand dam 515 Ibs. and her dam 49% Ibs. 
The average Kansas cow gives 70 Ibs. of 
butter in a year. The other heifers num- 
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The End of the Deal, by Will Payne. A 
story of love and business which vibrates 
between the Chicago wheat pit and an old 
— Ss pretty daughter. 

A Most Lamentable Comedy, by William 
Allen White. A four-part novel dealing with 
the game of politics in Kansas. 

The Fire-Pighters, by H. E. Hamblen. 
An exciting series of stories of the life of the 
old volunteer firemen who ran with the ma- 
chine before the war. 

Tales of Old Turley, by Max Adeler. 
Six new stories by the author of “Out of 
the Hurly-Burly"’—the first humorous 
work he has done for twenty-five years. 
A country town just before the war is 
the scene. 

The piney of, a Harvard Professor, 
by C. M. Flandrau. A new series of 
deliciously clever little tales in which the 
author of The Diary of a Harvard Fresh- 
man views college life through the spec- 
tacles of Professor Fleetwood, 
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that have given from 479 to 600 Ibs. of but- 
ter in a year. 

A Guernsey bull, Shylock of Darlington, 
was purchased also. His dam gave % 
Ibs. of butter in 7 days, 556 in six months 
and sold for one thousand dollars.. 

The Guernseys are a new breed in Kan- 
sas but promise to be well adapted to the 
eastern and central parts of the state, as 
they are large animals and give a good 
yield of very rich milk. The college has 
purchased these animals to make a test 
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Horticulture 








HORTICULTURAL TALKS 

AT BUFFALO.—I left Bluffton on Tues- 
day, August 13, at 2 a. m., and arrived 
at Buffalo 6 a. m. on the lith. After | 
leaving Bluffton I saw but two apple} 
orchards of any extent, and in these the 
trees had very little fruit on them. I 
was surprised to note the smal) number | 
of fruit trees along the route of the “Big | 
Four.” This road is the smoothest I 
ever traveled on, and also the most) 
speedy—nearly 60 miles an hour. From | 
Cleveland to Buffalo the Lake Shore| 


Road is equally weil equipped. 


Missouri well 


At Buffalo I found 
resented, and met Hon. C. C. Bell and} 
other prominent horticulturists. To-mor- | | 


row I expect to be put into harness, and 
will soon give readers 
WORLD an account of the affairs here. 
Along the entire route I did not see a 
fiela of corn among tens of thousands of 
acres that will yield half a crop, and 


the greater part will make no corn at) 


all. Missourians along the Missouri River 
and on the low lands may be thankful 
for what they have. 
all the way until near Lake Erie, when 
things vegin to look better. The heat 
has been pretty oppressive here; but to- 
day it has rained a little and is pleas- 
ant. 

The Exposition is simply amazing, but 
Mr, Chubbuck has been here and has 
given the readers some descriptions of it. 

All who wish to ask questions of me 


can address me as follows: Samuel Mil- 
ler, Mo., Horticultural Exhibit, Pan- 
Am. Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y., care of 
Cc. C. Bell. 

PEACH BUDDING.—Now is the time 
for budding peach trees. As to the size 
of tree suitable for budding, will say 


that it may be anywhere fromi the size 
of a lead pencil up to an inch in diameter. 

For the larger trees I usually use heavy 
bud sticks with triplet buds. I have bud- 


ded as late as the middle of September, | 


but it is not safe to do it so late. 

LAYERING RASPBERRY TIPS will 
soon be in order. If the ground is not 
mellow the tips will need a little assist- 
ance by digging up the soil, inserting the 
tips in the loosened earth and pressing 
this upon them. 

No red raspberries, except Shaffer, Car- 
dinal and Catawissa, propagate them- 
selves by tips; the others all send up 
suckers. 

My raspberry canes are more advanced 
than usual, perhaps because they bore no 
fruit and the force that would have been 
used to mature fruit was directed into 
the young canes. 

CURRANTS AND THE DROUTH.—I 
am asked how my currants have stood 
the drouth. Some of them not at all and 
are dead, and others nearly so. Only 
those that stood in the shade of some 
plum trees have gone through the drouth 
uninjured. SAMUEL MILLER. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALABAMA AMATEUR ASKS ADVICE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
suddenly taken with the fruit fever, of 
which I have a* severe attack; and what 
makes the case the more trying, I have 
had very little experience. 

Il have on my farm a hillside somewhat 
steep and rocky. It faces the north, 
also has a south slope. The top of this 
ridge is fully 200 feet above the general 
“lay’’ of the country. It is a red mu- 
latto land (as we call it) and will yield 
35 to 40 bushels of corn per acre. Now, 
my intention is to put out 1,000 peach 
trees this coming winter on this hill, com- 
mencing at the top, and also put out a 
few near the foot of the hill, and note 
the difference. Land is best at the foot: 
I have a neighbor 12 miles from me who 
has exactly such a location, same soil, 
ete., and he sold his crop of peaches a 
few days ago on the trees for $1,100. This 
has, of course, “‘set me afire,’’ and I am 
bound to try peaches. I would be very 
grateful to some of the RURAL WORLD 
fruit growers who will give me such 
ideas as they see I am in need of. 

Etowah Co., Ala. M. Z. RAMSEY. 





THE GOLD PLUM. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We note re- 
port of our old friend, Judge Sam’! Mil- 
ler, regarding the Gold Plum, and think 
it would be to the advantage of many of 
your readers, if you would say to them 
through the columns of the RURAL 
WORLD that Gold Plum, in nearly every 
case, is picked before maturity. As soon 
as it begins to color, everyone seems to 
think it is ripe, when the fact of the 
matter is, it should stay on the tree for 
from two to three weeks, or until begin- 
ning to get soft. This greatly improves 
the quality, and besides, it is wonderful 
how the plum increases in size during 
the last two or three weeks before ripe; 
frequently the increase is as much as 
one-third, We think if Judge Miller will 
leave his plums on the tree, providing, 
of course, he can do so, he will have no 
complaint regarding. size. 

STARK BRO’S NURSERIES & OR- 

CHARDS Co. 

Louisiana, Mo. 


GROWING CHESTNUTS. 





“The chestnut is the hardest tree to 
raise that I have tried, remarked a 
friend who had grown nearly every nut 
and fruit indigenous to our climate. We 
agreed with him. After all our attempts 
to grow this desirable nut only a soli- 
tary tree remains, and this, since it stands 
alone, gives us little fruit and many 
empty burrs. As there are others ‘n 
the same predicament, we give this man’s 
method of propagation, says the “Farm- 
ers’ Tribune.” 

After gathering the nuts in the fall 
if for any reason they are not planted 
they are placed in a box of moist sand 
at once. This is important. If the nut is 
allowed to dry the germ is destroyed. 
This is one common fault in handling 
chestnuts. They are allowed to become 
dry. The nuts may be kept in this way 
if itis not convenient to plant them out 
of doors where they will freeze during the 
winter. It is usually less trouble, how- 
ever, to plant them in the ground. 

For planting, a sand knoll or mound is 
selected for the sake of the drainage. 
The nuts are placed under about an inch 
of sand, then covered with a board. 
Moisture is required, but not too much. 
In such a place they will be damp enough 
and the board covering them from be- 
coming water-soaked. The frosts will 
also have a chance to do their part. 

As 00m a8 growth begins in the spring 
the nuts should be taken up and set out 
where the tree is to stand. This should 
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Full Heads 


Strong grain re- 
sults only when a 
liberal amount of 
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fertilizer used. 
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lte the difficulty of planting. If the seed 
lis taken up just as the root is coming 
through the shell, it is easily handled. 
|It should be placed so that this first 


|shoot can grow downwards, as it is es- 
sential that the seed have a root before 
it will come to the surface. This is by 
| tar the surest method, though with the 
j/best care no more than one-third of the 
{nuts will grow. 

If trees are planted they must be moved 
with the greatest care, taking plenty of 


learth so as to disturb the roots but little. | 


|Transplanting after the first year is not 
| recommended, and even when it is done 
| the first season it is difficult to get the 
ltrees to tive. From this it may be in- 
lferred that the chances of making the 


trees live which are usually sent out by | 


|nurseries are few indeed. 

The chestnut is desirable, not only for 
the fruit, but also for the timber, which 
| has been found useful for many purposes. 

In its native woods it grows readily, but 
lit does not take kindly to civilization. It 
\is difficult to graft as well as to propa- 
gate. If some easy method of handling 
the young stock could be devised this tree 
should become a valuable tree for plant- 
ing. 


MISSOURI APPLES IN DEMAND. 





Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 20.—Apples have 
become threateningly scarce, and the 
whole East looks to Missouri and the 
West for relief. Prices are going steadily 
up, and there is every indication that 
they will go higher. It is generally un- 
derstood that, while no state in the 
Union has anything to boast of, the ap- 
ples in Missouri and Kansas are fairly 
good. 

There is a rumor afloat that several 
Philadelphia, New York and Baltimore 
firms are exerting every effort to corner 
;the market. Tempting offers, it is said, 
| have been made to some of the Maryland 
| growers for the products of the orchards, 
|but these growers are inclined to hold 


}out for bigger money. 
| 








Mr. S. A. Haseltine of Greene Co., Mo., | 


| was in St. Louis recently on his way to 


| Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Haseltine is a mem- 
| ber of the Haseltine family, which owns 
about 2,000 acres of* orchard in Greene 
|County, Mo., an orchard which is famous 
for its products. Mr. Haseltine says the 
apple country is filled with buyers pur- 
chasing the products of orchards on the 
trees by the acre, and that he and his 
brothers and sisters have sold thousands 
of dollars’ worth up to date, but are re- 


later. The family has sold about $54,000 
worth of this year’s crop of apples up to 
date. Conrad Schopp of St. Louis bought 
$21,000 worth in one lot, and $8,000 worth 
in another, making a total of $29,000. He 
paid L. K. Haseltine $13,000 for about 140 
acres, or nearly $100 an acre, the pur- 
chaser to pick the fruit. These are near- 
ly all Ben Davis apples. 8. A. Haseltine 
sold to the Hannibal Produce Company 40 
acres of apples for $3,000, the company to 
pick the apples. A sister, Nellie Hasel- 
tine, sold 40 acres to Newhall & Co., Chi- 
cago, for $3,000. 8S. I. Haseltine refused 
$10,000 for 80 acres. The apple crop of the 
United States will be the shortest for 
many years, according to Mr. Haseltine. 
There will be no New York or Canada 
fruit for export, and buyers from nearly 
every state are coming to Missouri to buy 
for export. The European crop is short, 
which makes the demand still greater for 
export. An English merchant who pur- 
chased large quantities of apples from 
the Haseltine family last year, on which 
he made a profit of about three dollars a 
barrel, has notified them that he will be 
here again this season. 





“Southwest Missouri is literally alive 
with apple buyers,” said F. M. Russell, 
who is at the Laclede Hotel. Mr. Rus- 
sell’s home is in Laclede County, one of 
the apple counties of the belt. ‘Apples 
this year,’’ continued Mr. Russell, ‘‘prom- 
ise to be a great deal better in quality 
than those of last year. This year they 
are perfectly smooth. The blight did not 
affect them, and they are good and sound, 
which makes it a good apple for cold- 
storage purposes. 

“The crop is not so heavy this year as 
it was last, but the better prices will 
bring the amount received from the ap- 
ple crop up to what it was last year. 
Missouri apples this year are command- 
ing a premium. The apple crop of Michi- 
gan, New York and other Eastern states 
is not what it has been for years. The 
apple buyers early in the season began 
to pay $1 per barrel for the apples on the 
trees. The price began to jump until it 
has reached $2 per barrel. There is a pos- 
sibility that it may go higher than that 
before the season is over. Most of the 
apple buyers have already contracted for 
their supplies. The apples will be placed 
in cold storage, and this winter they will 
jump to $6 or $7 per barrel. The people 
interested in the cold-storage warehouses 
are the ones who will reap the profit. 
You can’t keep apples in good shape for 
any length of time outside the storage 
places, and for this reason somebody else 
besides the apple grower will reap the 
profit. However, the apple crop will off- 
set in a large measure the loss of the 
corn crop, especially in southwest Mis- 
souri.”’ 





TASMANIAN APPLES IN ENGLAND. 
The 1 V3 cial apple growers 
and exporters of the U. 8S. and Canada 
are hoping for a good trade during the 
i There is, of course, noth- 








be done promptly. The tap roots start 
first and soon throw out fibers, which add 





ing doing now beyond making prepara- 
tions for the next campaign. The total 


4 | liberal consumption of 


taining about 200 acres for higher prices | 





exports last season were liberal, approx- 
imating 1,315,000 bbls., compared with 1,- 
293,000 bbis. the previous season, and l1,- 
221,000 bbis. two years ago. Conditions 
abroad are generally favorable for a 
American fruit. 
The outlook for the apple crop in England 
is not especially bright, with a general 
impression that the yield will be under 
a normal; orchards bioomed well, but the 
weather was not auspicious for set of 
| fruit, and early summer brought severe 
| wind storms, writes the “O. J. Farmer.”’ 
| The trade in Tasmania apples is just 
| now the interesting thing among English 
|dealers. This fruit, including small quan- 
tities from southern Australia, reaches 
jthe markets of northern Europe at a 
|time which does not conflict with our own 
|trade. A feature is the increased sales 
lof Tasmanian apples not only in London, 
|}but this season in Liverpool, due partly 
| to greater shipping facilities. The fruit 
| reaches the English markets in generally 
|fine condition, packed in boxes measur- 
|ing 10x15x20 inches. This is the first sea- 
lson Tasmania apples have been shipped 
|direct to Liverpool. Up to June 27 five 
the apples 
subsequently 





selling well first, but 


lower. 


at 





The varieties from Tasmenia include 
|Ribstone pippin, Pearmain, etc. From 
|South Australia the principal varieties 


are Cleopatra, Sturmer and London pip- 
pin. The trade has been a growing one 
|for some time, writes James Adam Son 
|& Co. the well-known Liverpool auc- 
|tioneers to “American Agriculturist.” 
Recent sales of Tasmanian apples made 
| by this firm include the following taken 
almost at random: Ribstone pippins at 
9s. to lls. 9d. ($2.82) per case; ‘New York” 
|}pippin, 10s. 6d. to 13s. 6d; scarlet Pear- 
| mains at 8s. 3d. to 9s. 6d. 





NEGLECTED ORCHARDS. 





Many a Tree Is Starved to Death—About 
Plant Food. 


Farmers make a great mistake in set- 
|ting out an orcpard and then neglecting 
}it. I do not say all do, but many do. 
They care for the trees while they are 
small, plowing the ground and putting 
on fertilizers; but when the trees get a 
good size the ground is laid down to 
grass and then comes the time of neglect. 
The trees look well and it seems as 
though they might take care of them- 
selves, but they will not. After awhile 
they begin to grow mossy and then the 
owner trims and scrapes them, and 
| thinks he has attended to them in good 
|shape, but has neglected to do the very 
| thing that would help them, namely, to 
|give them a good dressing of some kind 
of fertilizer. 

To keep cutting the grass and carry- 
ing it off as many do, will soon ruin 
an orchard. The apples will be few and 
inferior with few first quality among 
them, whereas, if farmers would give the 
trees food, they would grow apples of 
good size and quality. 

Many an orchard is starved to death, 

HENRY A. TURNER. 





MELON GROWERS’ PROFITS. 


Salem, .Ill., August 22.—This season is 
proving a very profitable one to the melon 
| growers in this locality. During the past 
few weeks the nutmeg melon producers 
have sold their choice products at 8 
}cents per basket, while the culls, which 
| have heretofore been utilized as hog feed, 
| sold at from 40 to 60 cents per basket. 
Many of the growers are clearing more 
than one hundred dollars per acre. 

The peach crop is just now being har- 
vested, and the yield is immense. W. 8S. 
Ross, who owns a 100-acre peach orchard, 
is shipping one car load of peaches every 
day. He expects to clear during the sea- 
son at least fifteen thousand dollars on 
| his orchard alone. 





MATURING WOOD IN AUTUMN. 





Fruit trees, whose fruit hangs on late 
in the autumn, are not always able to 
mature their new wood thoroughly. Such 
trees often suffer severely from winter 
freezing of the new and immature wood. 

Cultivation will aid such trees to ma- 
ture their wood. Of course, as a rule, to 
cultivate late means to throw out new 
wood, which ordinarily will have no 
chance to mature. 

When the tree is loaded late with fruit, 
the late cultivation should not be done 
to such an extent, nor in such a way, as 
to bring out new wood. What is desir- 
able is to mature the wood which has 
been made by the tree, which the tree has 
not been able to mature while it was re- 
sponding to the call of the fruit. 

Should the cultivation result soon in 
starting new terminal growths, that is a 
signal to stop. It shows that the tree is 
responding to cultivation. Nipping the 
undesirable new terminals will then 
throw the activity of the trees back on 
the new wood already formed and ma- 
ture it. 

Cultivation may be abandoned tou 
early as well as too late in the sezson. 
This is the case sometimec with !nie pear 
and apple trees. Most frequently the 
winter killing of trees of this class is 
due to a too early stoppage of cultiva- 
tion. I have seen cases of such dam- 
age occur right along for years, and cease 
promptly when the plan of later cultiva- 
tion was adopted.—A. L. M. 


BLACKBERRY AND RASPERRY BEDS 





The blackberry and raspberry rust is 
the most serious of pests to growers of 
bush fruits. 
dwarfing the cane and running the foll- 
age. When such an infected plant is 
cut to the ground, the new shoots spring- 
ing from the stock will also become 
rusted like the first growth of the year. 
It goes without any argument that all 
such rusted plants need to be dug up and 
destroyed root and branch, and the 
earlier this is done the less likelihood 
there will be of the infection spreading 
by means of the spores. The burn heap 
is one of the best adjuncts of a well- 
equipped establishment. It excels great- 
ly the rubbish pile. Ashes may be blown 
about by the winds, and no serious 
inoculations follow from them.—American 
Gardening. 


CANKER WORMS AND OLD OR- 
CHARDS. 

I have frequently noticed that trees 
which appear to be dead in the canker 
worm season start into growth again as 
soon as the worms are gone, says Prof, 
Green of Ohio. The worst thing about 
these old orchards is that they do not 
die soon enough. Bach season the worms 
migrate from them to other orchards near 
by. How far and how fast the worms 
will travel it would not be possible to 
say, but I have seen them “humping” 
themselves along a board fence at a rate 
and in a manner which would suggest the 








It shows itself in spring, |. 


term “scorcher.”” It is the opinion of 
some that an old orchard which is in- 
fested with these worms is nothing less 
than a public nuisance and might be 
abated if the proper legal steps are taken. 
It is manifestly impossible to keep these 
worms off of an orchard which is near 
an infested one that receives no care. 
It is a question, also, if one can keep 
even with the worms in a case like this. 
This matter needs discussion between 
now and next season. If our laws are 
not sufficient we ought to seek a remedy, 
and if they are we need to know it. I 
believe that we must resort to both band- 
aging and spraying. 





YORK STATE CROPS. 
Shy—Grapes 
Plentiful. 


Apples Very and Pears 





A special letter from Grotton, Tomp- 
kins County, New York, gives the fol- 
lowing in regard to the condition of pro- 
duce in that section: 

“Apples will be very scarce and there 
will not be one-fourth of last year’s crop 
throughout New York and Northwest 
Pennsylvania. The acreage of potatoes 
and buckwheat is very large, and both 
crops promise well. Thus far grapes are 
in fair condition and unless something 
happens the crop will be a full one. Both 


they are so far along now that nothing is 
likely to cause a disappointment. The 
hay crop is very heavy. Corn will be 
very light, although a fair crop. Oats 
are very poor and some fields will not 
pay expenses. Cabbage planting has been 
very large and at this writing the plants 
are in fine condition. It looks as though 
the crop would be a large one, and the 
shipments very heavy. Creamery butter 
is very plentiful here, but it all goes to 
the New York market. There will be no 
cider to speak of and apples will be 
away up in price. The local markets 
consume all the eggs produced in this 
section.—The Packer. 


THE OLD STRAWBERRY BED. 

When we have picked the fruit from 
a strawberry bed, we seem to feel that 
we are through with it for this year, 
and then go away and leave it entirely 
to itself during the remainder of the 
season, says the “Prairie Farmer.’ To 
say the least, such a course seems sel- 
fish, and it is indeed unprofitable, because 
even a strawberry bed will not do its 
best without attention. It is well soon 
after the berry season is over to mow 
off the tops as close as possible and then 
apply well-rotted manure and wood 
ashes. 
ground is damp after a good rain. After 
mowing, it is well to burn the stalks and 
leaves in order to destroy lingering in- 
sects and diseased portions of the plants. 
Before applying the manure, the patch 
should be thoroughly cleaned of all weeds 
by cultivation close up to the plants. 
By fall the plants will have made a fine, 
fresh, vigorous growth, which should be 
covered with straw after the ground 
freezes. 


GATHERING PEARS. 





There is scarcely a variety of pear that 
should be left to fully ripen on the tree. 
A part of them will rot at the core before 
they are soft on the outside, and all are 
benefited in flavor by house ripening. 
The way I always tell when pears are 
ripe enough to gather is when they come 
off easy. By taking the pear in the hand 
and placing the front finger along the 
stem and then turning it upwards or 
backwards it will unjoint, if ready. They 
should be stored in a cellar or other mod- 
erately cool and even temperatured room 
and left to get properly colored and a 
little mellow before using or offering to 
sell them. If ripening is desired to be 
hastened, the pears should be put in a 
warm, but dry, room, and yet kept well 
covered from the light.—H. E. Van De- 
man. 


Don’t be afraid to plant apple trees. 
The foreign market for American fruits 
is increasing year by year. 





Grapes need not be entirely ripe for 
cooking, but they should be for eating. 
Green grapes are an abomination. 


How can “pure cider vinegar’’ be made 
out of wormy apples? Acid vinegar is 
open to criticism, but it is not alone in 
that respect. 





Rabbits often take their first nibble at 
young apple trees in August. The sooner 
the trees are wrapped with wire screen- 
ing the better. 





The Canadian apple crop is said to be 
short in the best fruit-growing districts, 
and high prices are regarded as certain 
for fall and winter fruit. 





©. A. Windsor has sold his orchard of 
two and one-half acres on the old W. P. 
Tompkins place, including the crop, to J. 
W. Bell, for $900. It contains 210 trees, 
said not to be ©xcelled in the county, and 
the yield is estimated this year at a bar- 
rel to the tree.—Boonville, Mo., Adver- 
tiser. : 





Crossing Sweet and Sour Cherries.—In 
R. I. the following crosses with varieties 
of cherries resulted in perfect fruit: Rich- 
mond by Florence; Richmond by Black 
Eagle; Montmorency by Eugenia; Mont- 
morency by Florence; Montmorency by 
Black Eagle. In all of these cases sour 
cherries were crossed by sweet. 





L. K. Haseltine of Dorchester, Mo., 
has sold his apple crop to Conrad Schopp 
& Co. of St. Louis for $13,000. Mr. Hasel- 
tine has 500 acres in orchards, 150 acres 
in bearing. He has the largest Ingram 
orchard in the world. The Ingram was 
originated in Greene County. In size and 
shape it is like the Jeniton and is a fine 
keeper. Mr. Haseltine is to pick the 
apples, but will be paid for the work. 





A pest discussed at some length in a 
recent New York bulletin is the fruit 
bark beetle. This was especially preva- 
lent last season, and did much damage 
in peach orchards in western New York, 
and in some scattered plum and cherry 
plantations, On peaches its principal in- 
jury was due to punctures of the bark 
on the trunk and larger limbs, through 
which the sap oozed and formed gummy 
excrescences. On plum and cherry, how- 
ever, more injury was done by punctures 
in the twigs, causing death of the foli- 
age. The natural home of this insect is 
in dead bark, so all brush piles and dead 
trees should be removed from the or- 
chards. Caustic washes upon trunks and 
branches serve as a preventive measure, 





and cutting off and burning the infested 
twigs destroys many of the beetles. 





| 
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Money ? 


Here’s a Chance to Make More. 


You can work for us and make a better salary 
engaging special representatives in ever 
We must have active, 
ood money for good people. 


remedies. 
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than any 


ERVO VITAL 


TABLETS 


8 quick and positive cure for consti 
nia, sick headache, nervous d@. 

digestive and nervous system, 
and sure in résults. 


tion, bilious: 


insom- 
and all disorders of the 
table 


tform. Easy to take 


other man in your county. We are 


every county in the United States, to handle our two great 
wide-awake men and women at once and are willing to pay 
0 _ Our remedies are without exception, the best sellers on the mar- 
You sell them on a positive guarantee. 


It goes to the root of 
oe es destroys 
germs of disease. 
The . Medicine” 
known to medical sc! q 
Everyone who uses it is loud in 
its praises. 


Don’t Delay. Send at once and secure the Special Agency for your territory. 


Terms to agents free on request. 





Sample Nervo-Vital postpaid for 2c stamps. 


Modern Remedy Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 
We refer to Kewanee National Bank as to our responsibility. 
) \ 











The Apiary 


SWEET CLOVER. 








The value of sweet clover as a honey 
plant can hardly be overestimated, 
comes 
June and lasts until killed by frost, says 
the ‘Farm, Stock and Home.” The bees 
work on it every day and when at its best 
it is a treat to see the bees on it, it seems 
to be literally alive with them. There is 
no other honey plant in this region to 
compare with sweet clover as a honey 
yielder. When enough of it can be had it 
seems to fill in the gap between basswood 
and the goldenrod. Mr. Urie said of it: 
“My bees can always get enough sweet 
clover honey to winter on.’ That of it- 
self is a very important item, as it may 
mean 2% to 30 pounds of honey in each 
hive in the fall in one location, to that 


tion, where 20 pounds of sugar syrup may 
have to be fed in each colony. 





to assume that to a bee keeper who 
|knows his. business there is as much 
money and a good deal less labor in 40 
| acres of ‘sweet clover than in 40 acres of 
wheat. 


THE PROCESS OF EXTRACTING 


HONEY. 





Extracting honey from the combs is one 
of the pleasant features connected with 
bee keeping. I produce my extracted 
honey at the out-apiaries. Large hives 
are used. Sometimes they are all in one 
body and sometimes in two bodies, with 
a queen excluder between. I use three 
styles of hives, says F. G. Herman in 
| “0. J. Farmer,’’*but only one style of 
|frame, so there is no difficulty in chang- 
jing frames. I visit my out-apiaries oc- 
casionally to see if the bees have room 
enough to continue storing honey. 
| The honey is all left in the hives until 
the latter part of September. By this 
| time the bees have thoroughly ripened it 
j}and it has become so rich and thick that 
lit takes a good right arm to swing it 
}out of the combs. When the combs are 
{taken from the hives they are carried 
to the honey house and left there until 
evening. After the bees have stopped 
flying I drive to the outyard and haul 
home the honey. Before beginning to 
extract I take the uncapping knife and 
hone until the edges are keen. This will 
prevent tearing the combs when shaving 
off the cappings. 
ally dipped into a pail of hot water which 
expedites the work also. 

Two frames of nearly equal weight 
are selected each time, so as to balance 
nicely in the extractor. The crank is 
turned rapidly for a minute or so and 
the honey whipped out of the combs. It 
is then drawn off at the honey gate into 
an agate pail with a sieve over it to catch 
the bits of capping which frequently get 
into the extractor. The honey is then 
poured into five-gallon tin cans for the 
wholesale trade and some into Mason 
jars and tumblers for retailing. Before 
extracting begins the combs are held: up 
to the light and graded. 1The white honey 
is extracted first, next the amber and 
lastly the dark. The uncapping can is 
in two parts; the top section telescopes 
into the bottom section. The top section 
has a sieve bottom, which catches the 
cappings as they fall into the can. The 
honey drains into the lower section and 
nothing is lost or wasted. The cappings 
after draining for a few days are ren- 
dered into the most beautiful light yel- 
low wax. The empty combs are set out 
into the home apiary and cleaned up by 
the bees, then stored away until the next 
spring, when they are hauled to the out- 
yards and used there. 








BEES IN LATE SUMMER. 





The principal honey harvest being 
passed, bees do not need much attention 
except to see that all colonies are in 
proper condition. This is very important, 
for no doubt some are without queens, 
and these will become a total loss, and 
not only that, but they are mostly the 
cause of all the robbing which occurs at 
this season of the year. Many queens are 
lost during the swarming season, es- 
pecially with colonies that have had to 
depend upon young queens, and these col- 
onies will sooner or later become a bait 
for robber bees, and it usually does not 
take them long to find them out, says the 
“Stockman and Farmer.” 

The number of surplus boxes that have 
been used during the honey harvest may 
be reduced one-half, and the hives all 
fitted up closely so that bees cannot en- 
ter the nive at any place but the en- 
trance proper. Supply all colonies with 
laying queens, and if any queens are not 


erseded with good young queens. There 
is no time in the year so good as now 
to requeen all colonies that need queens, 
and if a record is kept of the season’s 
work we can easily find which queens 
have not done a profitable business and 
replace them with new ones. 

There are many good queen breeders in 
your own locality that keep excellent 
stock, and you can buy these queens now 
at less than half of what you can get 
them in the spring for, and to get them 
now is much better than to wait until 
spring. Some of our best queen breed- 
ers are located in Texas, and some of the 
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| *BULGARIAN’”’ 


This wheat is and has been the favorite variet; 
where it has made the 1 st yield, 55 bu., as wel 
heavy cropper and a big yielder. 
} and genuine, from which our stock was raised. We 
| sacked and f. o. b. this city at $1.00 per bushel. 
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}most thrifty apiaries will be found there. 
| The beekeepers of Texas should advertise 
}in the agricultural papers of their state, 
‘as from the inquiries we get for bees 
and queens from there, would indicate 
|\that many farmers are engaged in bee- 
| keeping in Texas and need queens, bees 
and supplies. It is very poor policy to 
|\rob your bees too close of their stores, 
|}but rather provide for them first, and 
then take away just what they can spare, 
and no more, 


PROLONG LIVES OF BEST QUEENS. 





Says Dr. C. C. Miller in Gleanings in 
|Bee Culture: ‘‘Longevity in bees is com- 
|ing to the front. 
|}goes afield when 16 days old, if its life 
| were prolonged a week 
|27 per cent more. If one queen lives twice 
}as long as another, will not her work- 
ers live at least a little longer? Is it not 
|possible that, by proper selection con- 
| tinuously exercised, we might add that 
| week to the life of the worker? If we 
|could add a sixth to its summer life, that 
jought to add a sixth to its winter life. 
In that case, a bee born October 1, which 
|now lives tilk April 1, would live till May 
|1—quite a help in the wintering problem. 
Another thing: We can tell better what 
|a queen is by two or three seasons’ work 
|than we can by a single season’s work. 
|The one that shows herself best for three 
|seasons is a safe one to breed from. I 
|have queens born in 1897 that are among 
jthe best—one of them, I think, the very 
|best, I have. While this is true, the 
| average queen, I think, would better be 
displaced in two years by a young one, 
remarks the editor of the ‘“‘Ree Journal.”’ 


HONEY-PLANT QUESTIONS. 





A subscriber of the ‘American Bee 
Journal” asks the following questions: 

1. Is yellow sweet clover better than 

|white for bees? 2. Is crimson clover 
|good for bees? Does it bloom the first 
| year? 3. When is the best time to sow 
jeither? 4. Does cleome bloom the first 
| year? If so, about what time of the year 
|does it bloom? 
1. I don’t know. Although I have 
{sowed some this year, it can not blos- 
| som before next year; and there is such 
a terrible drouth that none of it may be 
alive. It would be of interest if the 
readers of this journal, who have had 
both white and yellow sweet clover, 
would give us some idea of their relative 
merits. 

2. It is a fine honey plant. It is usu- 
ally sown late in summer, blooming the 
next season before white or red clover. 
If sown in spring, some of it may blossom 
the same season. 

3. Sow sweet clover about the time 
of sowing oats in spring; crimson clover 
in August. Sweet clover may also be 
sown in the early fall. 

4. Cleome Integrifolia, or Rocky Moun- 
tain bee-plant, if I am not mistaken, 
blooms the first year toward the latter 
part of summer. : 


If bees have plenty of good honey and 
the weather is such that they get a good 
cleansing flight once or twice a month 
they usually winter well. 


Bees do not swallow honey as some 
suppose, but place it as gathered with 
their bill in their honey sack, which is 
in front and entirely outside. 


The politicians of the beehive—the bees 
whose business it is to look after the 
queen and supervise the functions of the 
bee government—are all killed off each 
fall when the busy season is over. There 
might be here an object lesson for man. 

Stingless bees have been found on the 
‘island of Montserrat, in the West Indian 
|group. Here’s a tip for apiarists. The 
|stingless bee would outrival the seedless 
| orange in popularity. 
| Don’t condemn the busy bee. It’s the 
| wasp, not the honey bee, that punctures 
the grapes. 


FARM WAGON FOR $21.95. 








In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire 
Manufacturing Company, Quincy, IIL, 
have placed upon the market a Farmer’s 
Handy Wagon, that is only 2% inches 
high, fitted with 24 and 30 inch wheels 
with four-inch tire, and sold for only 
$21.95. 





This wgaon is made of the best ma- 
terial throughout, and really costs but a 
trifle more than a set of new wheels and 


fully guaranteed for one year. Catalogs 
giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manu- 
facturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also will 
furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any 
axle. 





Assuming that in har- | 
|vest time a worker lives six weeks, and | 


it could store | 


COUNTRY PRODUCE 


Consignments solicited and quick returns made. 
Our location the best in the city for top prices. 


ST. LOUIS SEED AND PRODUCE CO., 
1107 N. 3rd St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Modern Heating Co., 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Merchants Exchange. 

Heating of Dwelling Houses, School, 
Houses and Public Buildings with the 
steam or hot water system. 

Write for Prices. 














TREES SUCCEED WHER 
Largest Nursery. FAIL. 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experiena@, 
STARE BRO6., Mo. ; Dansville, 3.¥ 
| 
eee STRONGEST 
x MADE,  Bbull- 






strong. Chicken. 
- Sight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

- Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 

SPRING FENCE CO. 

> Indiana, U. 8. A. 

| 

| 

| 


| 


| FARMERS SAY 


| “PAGE FENCES have the moat fence virtues 
ond the least fence fanita.’’ Ask any user. 
CAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 











s Made for You 
and is sold to you direct from the 
factor VANGE Wer ‘ 
THE ADVANCE FENCE 
: Many heights, Saliscll coocks "Suiteall bed 
ite le} 
for special discounts and free circulars, Ihe pour own dealer, 
E ©0.. 110 Old St. Peoria. 1. 








All about this money-making plant for 
2-cent none. Sen -day. 
Cc D. SBAUM, Jonesboro, Il. 


WANTED: Every Fruit Grower to send name 


* and address for Valuable In- 
formation Free! Your penn: 
pleased. Write to-day. Ppw DO Sn ape ae 


ORTIZ FRUIT FARM, Mexico, Mo. 


Attention Farmers 


Clean your wheat, oats 
barley, flax, clover Kaffir 
corn with the latest im- 
proved metheds; the Min- 
neapolis Grain Cleaner is 
what you want. Tes 
monials from 


GINSENG. 








meealy timo - 
arly eve 

ate Sari State So es 
full informatin — xg 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN CLEANER CO., 
No. 258 6th Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


BALES <2” HAY! 


pet reas bales Made of meat | 
c er. e ; 
e lor 2 horses, Bales 10 to 1b tonsa day. 

e free. Address 


on 6 trial. Ca’ 
0. ERTEL CO, 





























FARMS. 





q OUR FREE LIST of Farm Bargains. 8 
H. Morton & Oo., Gen. Land Agts. cult - 
ee Mineral, Coal and Timber Land. Office, 831 


ncoln Trust Building, St. Louis. 
duce our goods in the country. Good 


WE PAY seller. Send stamp. Kansas Food 


Co., Dept. 42, Kansas City, Mo. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and tru informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 





#4 a day for men with rig to introe 

















If for any reason bees become short of 
stores in midwinter and no combs of 
natural stores are ou hand, they must 
be fed candy. This may be made in large 
cakes from granulated sugar. 





Beeswax is a valuable product, and 
every particle of comb should be saved 
and rendered into wax. Foundation mak- 
fers are always willing to pay a good 
price for good beeswax. . 





Bees will endure very cold and severe 
winter weather if not confined too long 
at a time, but long confinement, coupled 
with cold weather and heavy snows, 
often proves disastrous. 
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Live Stock 


DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 





Oet. 3—E. 8. Donahey, Newton, iowa. 
Shorthorns. 

Oct. 8.—F. M. & O. B. Cain and Jas. No- 
vinger & Sons, Novinger, Mo., at Kirks- 
ville, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Oct. 9.—A. Alexander and R. G. Robb & 

. Morni Sun, Iowa. Shorthorns. 
one eit, 1908--Estate G. W. Kennedy, | 
Douglas, Ill, Shorthorns. 
—B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo., 
Nena W. T. & H. R. Gee. ee 
orthorns. 
Mo., at Kansas City. a ae 


Nov. 7, 1%1.—Combination sale 
Cattle, Sturgeon, Mo. J. J. Littrell, J. 
F. Keith and E. 8. Stewart, Sturgeon, 
Mo., and J. H. Cottingham, of Clark, 
Mo. 


Nov. 12-13.—Purdy Bros., Harris, Mo., and 
D. L. Dowdy & Co., Arrington, Kas., at 
Kansas City, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 19, 191—I. A. Novinger 
Shorthorns, Kirksville, Mo. 

Dec. 10, 1, 3 and 13.—Kirk B. Armour 
and Jas. Funkhouser, at Kansas 

6 Hereford cattle. 

pee isc. D. Bellows, Maryville, Mo., 
at South Omaha. Shorthorns. 

Dec. 18-19, 191—Gudgell & Simpson, C. 

A. Stannard and Scott & March, Here- 

fords, at Fort Worth, Tex. ae 

January 2 to 31, 19%1.—Sothams’ ann’ 

Criterion Sale, at Kansas City. 

Jan. 14, 15 and 16.—Cornish & Patten, Os- 
born, Mo., and others, at Kansas City, 
Mo. Hereford cattle. 

Feb. 11-12, 1902.—Redhead Anisty, Boyles 
and — at South Omaha, Neb. Here- 

March 7 et. ~% M. Forbes & Son, Henry, 
F. Prather, Williamsville, Il.; 

Prather & Son, Springfield IL} 

Cc. B. Dustin & Son, Summer Hill, 

T. J. Wornall, re Mo., and others, 

Chicago, Ill. tC) 
ar Lew. P. Nichols, rest Liberty, 
Iowa. 


8. 
June ral E. McLane, Danville, Ind., 
at ot Speenageds. Double Standard Polled 


The “National masegers oy ll un- 

der management of T . Sotham, as 
ws: 

Now. ee a 1901. aoe = cae. 

March 


1902.—Chi 
stn. Kansas os city. 
—Omaha. 


& Sons, 





Sept. 18. 
Sept. 19.—D. A. Good, 
Sept. 20.—A. L. Busey, Fsidney y, I. 
Sept. 25.—Price & Claybaugh, Biggsville, 


Oct. 4.—J. W. Funk, Hayworth, Ill. 
sae at Ill. State Fair Grounds, Spring- 


Oct. ‘7-l.—Kansas City Show and Sale. 
Oct. 12.—R. T Williams, Russellville, Mo. 
Oct. 17, 18, 19, 21.—American Angora Goat 


Show and _— W. T. McIntire, Sec. 
and Stock Yards, Kansas 


City ~ et 
Oct. 2L.—G. E. Leslie, Memphis, Mo. 
Oct. 22.—E. E. Axline, Oak Lap Aw .> 


Oct. 2.—J. T. Robinson, Bates City, Mo. 

Oct. %4.—F. H. Schooler, ay 

Oct. 2.—W. N. Winn & Son, Kansas City, 
0. 

Oct. 26.—T. H. Martin, Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 28.—C. E. Pogue, Findlay, Ill. 

Nov. 4.—J. W. William, Ill. 


sco, 
Nov. 5.—H. 9. Minnis, Edinburg, IL. 
Nov. 6.—C. C. Brown, Heyworth, Il. 
Nov. 7.—D. J. Walters, Kumler, Ill. 
Nov. 8.—W. R. Loveless, Gibson City, Tl. 
Nov. 12—A. G- Woodbury, Danville, in. 
Nov. 13.—E. H. Wane. pout 

Nov. 14.—E. L. Jimison, Oneida, Il 

“— 15.—W. J. McKibben, oe Prai- 


Til. 
wow e —Victor Wiley, puter, Il. 
Nov. 20.—H. -— Davis, Woodland, Ill. 


Nov. aT Herborn, Ill. 
AB BERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. 


Oct. 4—Combination sale, W. C. McGav- 
ock, mgr., Springfield, Ill. 

Oct. 17-18—National sale, W. C. McGav- 
ock, mgr., Kansas City. 
Dec. 3-6—International sale, 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
Feb. 4-6—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 

Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
April 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Kansas City. 
June 10-1lI—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
NATIONAL SHORTHORN 
AND SALES. 
Sept. 2-7—Hamlin, Minn. 
Sept. 23-28—Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 16-25—Kansas City, Mo. 
Dec. 2-7—Chicago, Ill. 
NATIONAL HEREFORD ‘SHOWS. 
Sept. 2-7—Hamlin, Minn. 
Sept. 23-28—Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 16-25—Kansas City, Mo. 
Dec. 2-7—Chicago, Ill. 
NATIONAL HEREFORD SALES. 
Sept. 4-5—Hamlin, Minn. 
Sept. 24-25—Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 22-23-24—Kansas City, Mo. 


WwW. C. Me- 


SHOWS 





The RURAL WORLD acknowledges the 
receipt from John W. Groves, Secretary, 
of Volume 47 of the American Shorthorn 
Herd Book. The volume is in two parts, 
part 1 containing the names of bulls and 
part 2 those of cows. Secretary Groves 
wishes us to state that the volume is 
ready for general distribution from the 
office of the Association at Springfield, 
I 

Volume 48 is well along in press. 


THE KANSAS CITY CATTLE SHOW. 


Two important changes have been made 
in the arrangements for the big cattle 
show in Kansas City this fall. The Aber- 
deen-Angus Association has decided it 
will not be represented, and, instead of 
beginning October 16, as heretofore in- 
tended, the exhibition will not commence 
until October 21, and will last until the 
26th. 

The positive information that the Aber- 
deen-Angus bréeders had decided to with- 
draw came recently in a letter from 

y H. W, Elliott, of Estill, Mo., to 
Superintendent C. R. Thomas. 
. e change in dates and the withdraw- 
al of the Aberdeen-Angus breeders will 
not materially interfere with the show, 
however, according to Mr. Thomas. 
' “In my judgment we will have as suc- 
cessful an exhibiton this year as we had 
last year,” said he yesterday. “I am 
daily receiving letters from cattlemen in 
all parts of the country, and they expect 
the Kansas City show to be the biggest 
one of the kind held this year. Judged 
by the rate at which the entries are be- 
‘ng received, there will be as many cattle 
nm the rings as can be well handled. The 
withdrawal of the Aberdeen-Angus people 
—ill enable us to show to better advan- 
«cage and get through more quickly.” 

“*y, Thomas says his optimism is shared 

* those who have cattle to exhibit. 

‘Not a man who has entered a cow or 
bull has withdrawn,” said he. “We did 
not go out and beg this year for special 
prizes, but we have a better cash pre- 
mium list than we had last year. And, 
in addition to the Herefords and Short- 
horns, we will have a Galloway exhibit.” 

GOOD PRICES EXPECTED.—The sale, 
which is to be given at the same time as 
the show, promises to be an equally 
great success. It was announced that 150 
Herefords and 100 Shorthorns would be 
sold. Mr. Thomas, who is also secretary 
of the Hereford Association, has already 
received 156 entries, and no more will be 
accepted. B. O. Cowan, assistant secre- 





tary of the Shorthorn Association, Is re- 
ceiving the entries for the Shorthorn di- 
vision of the sale, at his office in Spring- 
field, Ill. He has written that he will 
have to reject numerous entries to keep 
within his limit. 

Mr. Thomas expresses the opinion that 
the prices brought at this fall's sale will 
be as high as they were last year, despite 
the partial failure of the corn crop. 





“We will be short on corn,” said he, 
“but we will have a world of ‘rough- 
ness.” Cattlemen who have investigated 

| the situation are not scared. Many of 
| those who rushed their stock upon the 


market during the summer will buy pure- 
bred cattle to replace them this fall. 
| “No one is frightened, because there is 


nothing to get frightened about. The bdid- 
ding will be as lively and the scenes | 
about the sale ring as exciting as they 


were last fall. Well informed stockmen 
are aware that the demand for purebred 
| animals is rapidly growing stronger in all 
parts of the world.” 

The Kansas City Stock Yards Company 


where 
two buildings will be con- 


stock pavilion, 
place, and the 
nected by a long viaduct, 


show cattle, which are also entered in 
the sale, may be driven. 
FINE STOCK AT ST. LOUIS. 


A call has been issued for representa- 
tives from all the live stock organizations | 
to meet in St. Louis on Friday, Aug. 30, 
for the purpose of planning for the expo- 
sition at St. Louis in 1908. In a general 
way the exposition celebrating the Louis- 
iana Purchase starts off with assurance 
of success. The importance of the suc- 
cessful culmination of this great under- 
taking will appeal to every person in the 
Great West, for the cream of what we 
call the Great West constituted the great- 
er portion of that purchase. Take the 
Louisiana Purchase out of the producing 
territory of the United States and there 
would be only a remnant of our mighty 
agricultural expanse remaining. An ex- 
position, then, representing this territory 
should be so comprehensive as to embrace 
the entire productive possibilities of the 
country. 


Here is a chance for the Great West, 
which in former years. particularly, 
writhed under what it thought was a 
spirit of greed and vampirism on the 


part of the East, to show the world what 
it can do and what an important part it 
fills in the commerce of the world. Cut 
off every other portion of the globe and 
the Louisiana Purchase could go right 
along in the even tenor of its way—self- 
sustaining in point of productiveness and 
self-elevating in all the finer attributes 
that go to make up the higher plane of 
civilization. 

In no part of the agricultural realm is 
this more true than in the sphere of live 
stock. The very elite may be amused 
at the idea of coupling live stock with 
“the higher plane of civilization,’ but it 
is true, nevertheless, that the higher a 
man rises the higher he draws his utili- 
ties. To-day we are using as necessities 
the utilities that were the luxuries of the 
wealthy a few years ago. The catalog is 
a long one and on reflection one can enu- 
merate them by the score. Finer strains 
of cattle and hogs and sheep are utilities 
which are gradually rising in perfection 
as man aspires. Live stock to-day is bet- 
ter than ever before, and the country’s 
finest herds and flocks are right in the 
Louisiana Purchase. Think what possi- 
bilities the live stock branch of the expo- 
sition has? Without importing an ani- 
mal from any other portion of the coun- 
try the great show’ representing the 
Louisiana Purchase could make an ex- 
hibit that would astonish even the es- 


tablished breeders of the Old World.— 
Drover’s Telegram. 
HOW CATTLE MULTIPLY. 


There is money in raising cattle and no 
one who has ever kept them and cared 
for them in a business way has ever made 
a statement to the contrary, says the 
Texas “Stockman and Farmer.’’ A young 
man cannot invest $50 in a safer or more 
certain business than to buy a good cow 
and take care of her progeny for a period 
of five or ten years. In ten years $50 at 
10 per cent will double itself, but where 
can a young man loan $50 at such a rate 
of interest? Anyway at the end of ten 
years he will only have $100 for his in- 
vestment. If he will invest $0 in one 
good prolific cow and take care of her and 
her offspring for ten years, his $50 will 
not only double but create more than 
1,000 per cent of the first principle. As an 
example of what can be done in this line 
a case is given by the Hoxie “Sentinel.”’ 

“Ten years ago,’ says the ‘Sentinel,”’ 
“John Sims presented his two sons, Willis 
and Robert, with a cow each and put 
them in Willis Johnson's herd to pasture, 
instructing Mr. Johnson to sell or trade 
the steer calves for heifers and also sell 
enough of the increase to pay the herd 
bills, which he has done. Mr. Sims and 
family returned home from Colorado, 
where they had been seven years, and the 
boys found that each had a nice little 
herd of cattle. One had rather bad luck, 
however, and only found 12, while the 
other found that he was the possessor of 
28, making a total of 45 for the two cows, 
after deducting all loss and expenses.” 

If the young men in question had 
worked and cared for their respective 
stock and with the proceeds of matured 
animals added more breeding animals to 
their herds, it is plain that the above fig- 
ures could easily have been doubled. 


THE HUMPHREY PURCHASE. 





Well known western breeders have 
completed arrangements for embarking 
in the cattle raising business in Old Mex- 
ico on a large scale. The Riverside Land 
and Cattle Co., which has at Ashland, 
Neb., one of the largest establishments 
for the breeding of pure-blood Herefords 
in the country, has recently secured 1,- 
200,000 acres in Rio Grande bottoms in the 
state of Chihuahua, and William Hum- 
phrey, head of the Riverside company, 
who has also a large breeding establish- 
ment at Belton, Mo., is in Mexico now 
making arrangements for opening and 
stocking the ranch. A large force of 
men is now at work erecting a fence 
around «he entire tract of land. Cross 
fences will be buiit and the tract divided 
into a number of smaller ranches. 

Harry Trower, who accompanied Mr. 
Humphrey to Mexico, has recently re- 
turned from the southern republic. While 
there he completed the purchase for the 
Riverside company of 12,000 cows from 
Don Luis Tarrazes, ex-governor of 
Chihuahua. The cows will be put on the 
big ranch as soon as it is ready to re- 
ceive them. Mr. Humphrey will then 
move from the Ashland and Belton to the 
Mexico ranch 750 selected Hereford bulls 
and will show the dons what can be done 





is rapidly pushing work on the new barn, | 
where the show is to be held, and the 
show cattle stalled. It will stand just 
south and across the street from the fine 


the sales will take | 


through which | 


jin the way of producing good beef cattle 


by crossing pure bred Hereford bulls and 
selected Spanish cows. The cows pur- 
chased oy Mr. Humphrey are an im- 
provement upon the ordinary Mexican 
cattle, General Tarrazes having had a 
number of purebred bulls on his ranches 
for several years. He has purchased 100 
additional bulls from the Riverside herd 
and they will be delivered to him this 
fall. He will breed these to his best cows 
land the product will be used in restock- 








jing several of his ranches.—Drover’s 
Telegram. 

THE STOCK SHOW 

| At the Pan-American Exposition. 


famous Strath- 
Mounted 


of 25 of the 
the Northwestern 


A company 


cona Horse, 


Police of Canada, will be at the Pan-| 
American Exposition for the horse and | 
cattle shows. 

An immense round-up of cattle and 
|sheep is to be made in the Canadian 
| Northwest Territories and a great con- 
|signment shipped to Liverpool; after this 
| great herd is corralled, about fifty of 
ithe finest specimens of steers, the wild- 


lest, largest and most typical of the wild 
Northwest range of cattle, will be cut out 
land shipped to the Pan-American; after 
being exhibited at the Expositon they 
will be sent to Montreal to join the oth- 
| ers, “and the whole shipment sent by 
| steamer to Great Britain. 

About one hundred representative 
range sheep will be sent to Buffalo and 
| piae ‘ed on exhibiton in a similar manner. 
These sheep, like the cattle, will be care- 
|fully selected and will be the finest speci- 
mens of the kind; showing exactly what 
is produced on the great feeding grounds 
of the Canadian Northwest. 

The steers will be here for the cattle 
show, the sheep for the sheep show, ana 
the Strathcona Horse for the horse show. 
The Strathcona Horse, in additicn to 
feats of daring on horseback, such as 
vaulting, bare-back riding and other 
gymnastic exercises, have also trained 
their horses to perform to music. Daily 
exhibitions by these wonderful horsemen 
will be given as especial features of the 
Pan-American horse show. 

In the same general manner every live 
stock show in connection with the Expo- 
sition will carefully demonstrate not only 
the best features of the best breeds 
known, but will exhibit the fancy feat- 
ures that have been so carefully worked 
up by enthusiasts in their special line. 


wild 


CORN STALK DISEASE. 


Nebraska cattlemen had a good deal of 
trouble last winter with what is known 
as the “‘cornstalk disease.’ It resulted 
from pasturing cattle on corn stalks, and 
the effect upon the animal was to cause 
indigestion, delirium and a state of coma, 
followed generally by death. Recently a 
couple of professors from the agricultur- 
al department of the Nebraska Univer- 
sity have gone into the counties where 
the disease prevailed last winter for the 
purpose of studying it and if possible 
discovering its cause and cure. They 
are working on the theory that the dis- 
ease is caused by a weed which grows in 
the corn after the latter is “laid by,’’ or 
after cultivation ceases. 

This is an entirely new and ingenious 
theory. Heretofcre it has been believed 
that the disease was caused by a para- 
sitic fungus growth on the lower blades 
of the corn. Col. Albert Dean, officer in 
charge at Kansas City for the bureau of 
animal industry, is inclined to the opin- 
ion that the disease is caused by a sort of 
ptomaine poisoning, due to the decay of 
the corn stalk. For some _ reason, he 
thinks, the interior, or pith, of the stalk, 
instead of curing naturally, decays, and 
fungus growths are formed, such as ap- 
pear in all cases of ptomaine poisoning. 
“When I was in the business of raising 
cattle,” said Col. Dean when asked about 
the corn stalk disease, I always sowed 
rye among the corn stalks. This would 
spring up and by the time the corn was 
husked and the cattle turned upon the 
stalks would have attained a consider- 
able growth. I never had any cattle die 
from being pastured on corn stalks, and I 
attribute it to the fact that the rye aided 
in the digestion of the stalks. During 
the first week or ten days after the cattle 
have been turned upon the stalks they 
have no trouble. This, I think, is because 
during that time there are nubbins which 
aid in the digestion of the stalks. After 
that the stalks form the only food, and 
cause indigestion and other troubles.” 

George Moser, agent of the bureau of 
animal industry, said, in reference to the 
cornstalk disease: ‘‘The bureau of ani- 
mal industry has «devoted considerable at- 
tention to this disease, but the exact 
cause and nature of it is still something 
of a mystery. The weed theory is a new 
one. It has been generally accepted that 
the parasitic fungus growth which is seen 
on the lower blades of the corn stalk are 
responsible for the disease, which affects 
the digestive organs of the animal. These 
fungus growths can be seen in many 
cornfields. They cause the blade to curl 
up and become warty. The disease may 
result from cattle feeding on corn stalks 
in one field while those pasturing on 
stalks in an adjoining field may be ex- 
empt. It appears that the season when 
the corn is planted has: something to do 
with the disease. It is recommended that 
wherever the disease makes its appear- 
ance the entire field be burned over and 
seeded to grass in order to effectually de- 
stroy the parasite.”—Drovers’ Telegram. 


BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. 


In everything the unexpected happens-- 
in every business and profession, whether 
the object be selfish or the benefiting of 
mankind. An illustration of this has oc- 
curred recently. The conference _sit- 
ting in London to discuss that scourge 
of the human race—consumption—has had 
a little bombshell dropped in its midst 
by a scientist of no less eminence than 
Dr. Koch, the inventor of tuberculin. 

The eminent savant has promulgated 
the theory that bovine tuberculosis is 
not communicable to man. Of course, 
the unwritten laws of humanitarianism 
prevent a direct experiment to test the 
truth of the theory, but Dr. Koch argues 
negatively that because experiment has 
shown that human tuberculosis cannot be 
conveyed to the animal, then the bovine 
form of that disease cannot be contract- 
ed by the human being. There is rather 
a wide latitude in this deduction, and 
much as we might desire to welcome this 
discovery, it is morally certain that 99 
people out of 100 will be difficult to con- 
vince of the truth of the assertion. Need- 
less to say that Dr. Koch’s pronounce- 
ment was, and will continue to be, met 
with a storm of vigorous criticism, and 
too much stress need not be laid upon 
the Doctor’s carefully-constructed hy- 
pothesis. It would be imprudent to re- 
lax our sanitary regulations on the 
strength of the eminent German scien- 
tist’s negative deductions, yet they throw 





some light upon a still very obscure ques- 
tion. They suggest possibilities which 
jhitherto have not been considered. 
once more prove to a demonstration the 
danger of accepting anything which has 
|not been definitely proved. The medical 
| profession must now take in hand the 
| investigation of the causes of Tabies 
Mesenterica, so prevalent among child- 
lren, who are, relatively speaking, the 
largest consumers of cow’s milk. The 
suggestion that the Board of Agriculture 
|should give some assistance to the med- 
ical profession is worthy of attention, 
and if one result of Dr. Koch's startling 
deductions is that medical and veterinary 
|scientists work hand-in-hand in a tom- 
| plete investigation of the human and ani- 
}mal forms of tubercUlosis, the meeeting 


2 
and 
am 














in London will not have been held in 
vain.—London (Eng.) Farmer and Stock- 
man. } 
FEEDING WHEAT 

Feeding wheat to farm animals is not 
ja novelty to the farmers who passed 
through the years of ‘98, '94 and '9 in this 
country, as many thousand bushels were 


fed during that time. 
vere 


Due to a very se- 
drouth which has caused almost a 
total failure of corn the farmer now has 
the choice of feeding wheat; of which he 
fortunately has plenty; or letting his 
stock go without grain. At 57 cents per 
bushel, wheat is by far the cheapest 
grain within his reach, and if the price of 
fat stock maintained it can be fed 
with profit if the proper methods are fol- 
lowed. The feeder has the advantage of 
the experience gained from ‘93 to "94, and 
any one not familiar with them should 
get them, as they have been widely pub- 
lished in reports and papers. 

The value of wheat for hog food has 
been demonstrated by practical feeders 
and the experiment stations. Pound for 


is 


pound it is equal or slightly superior to 
corn when properly fed. <A _ bushel of 
wheat will produce from 12 to 15 pounds 


of pork when fed to thrifty shoats. Grind- 
ing at ‘ive cents per bushel pays well 
since when fed whole and dry about one- 
fourth passes through the hog undigest- 
ed. Soaking does not lessen this mate- 
rially, although the results are some bet- 
ter. Feeding sheaf wheat to fattening 
hogs has not proven economical, but with 
pigs and stock hogs on a light grain feed 
it is practiced with good results. 

Little definite information is on record 
in feeding wheat to cattle, although hun- 
dreds have been so fed with good results. 
In the few experiments at experiment 
stations in this line, wheat has been fed 
mixed with other grain. When fed this 
way it has given results fully equal to 
corn. At the Ohio station steers fed on 
a mixture of wheat meal and bran re- 
quired 6.7 pounds of grain to produce a 
pound of gain. At the Kansas station 
twelve steers fed on wheat meal for 68 
days required 5.72 pounds of grain for 
each pound of gain. This is 10.5 pounds of 
beef from a bushel of wheat. The 63 days 
were the first part of the feeding period. 
When the grain fed was limited in 
amount the steers ate it well without get- 
ting off feed. A thousand pound steer 
should not be fed over 16 to 18 pounds of 
wheat meal per day, as wheat will sur- 
feit a steer more readily than corn meal. 
Ground is the only condition in which to 
feed wheat to cattle and better results 
will be obtained with this if it can be 
mixed with bran or cotton seed meal. 

Wheat meal makes good feed for dairy 
eattle, but should be fed with alfalfa, 
bran, cotton seed or cotton seed meal, for 
the best results. 

With sheep wheat feeding has been 
very successful, as the grain gives the 
best results when fed whole and dry, and 
the cost of preparation is saved. At the 
Michigan experiment station wheat fed 
to lambs returned 100 pounds gain for 
each 553 pounds of grain fed. 

Opinions differ much on the merits of 
wheat as a horse feed. Due to improper 
methods of feeding, many poor results 
have iollowed, but this should not de- 
tract from its worth for this purpose. 
Whole dry wheat cannot be fed to horses 
with good results, especially to work or 
driving horses. Soaking it improves it 
some, but grinding is by far the best 
method of preparing it for horses, but if 
it is fed as an exclusive feed, even in this 
condition, care will be neceSsary to avoid 
colic at times. Much better results will 
be obtained by mixing half bran, oats, or 
corn with the wheat or mixing it with 
chopped feed. 

The composition.of wheat is such that 
for the animal to make the best use of it 
some food rich in protein must be added. 
Cotton seed meal can be used in most 
cases for this purpose. When corn or 
wheat is 25 to 30 cents per bushel this 
consideration has not much importance, 
but with the present prices the saving 
made by balancing up the ratio will be 
considerable. 

There will be considerable question as 
to how wheat will pay out this year when 
fed to fattening stock, but there can be 
no question but that it will pay to feed ft 
to growing and breeding stock rather 
than to sacrifice them or let them suffer 
and deteriorate. 





PROFIT FOR WESTERN STOCKMEN. 





D. 
who 


Washington, August 16.—Thomas 
McNamara, a Western cattle man, 
is in Washington, says this: 

“The recent drouth in the plains states 
of the West is doing much for Colorado 
and Wyoming. The cattle men are mov- 
ing into the country where there are 
hills and great valleys to break such sea-’ 
sons of drouth. Cattle have done won- 
derfully well in the Rocky mountain re- 
gion, and the hay crop has been such as 
to insure plenty of winter foder. The sys- 
tem of irrigation constructed at public 
expense supplies a more certain source of 
security against drouth than can be found 
anywhere. In the lower altitudes the 
stockmen are never assured against de- 
structive blizzards in winter. There are 
always water and shelter in the mountain 
regions. 

“Beef is expected to be high next year, 
and the stockmen are hoping for prices 
better than for years. They base their 
calculations on the expected increase in 
the price of corn, and the fact that hay 
will also be higher. 
buy fodder will have to get good prices 


REPRESENTATIVE STOCK SALES 


nvans-Snider-Buel 





Men who have to, 


Ss Co. at Kansas 
City. 

G. W. Cox, Indian Territory, 52 steers, 
average 836 Ibs., at $2.85. 

Stafford Land & Cattle Co., Oklahoma, 
31 cows that averaged 673 Ibs. and sold 
for $2.55. They also had on the market 
to this good firm 76 calves, 288 Ibs., that 
sold for $3.25. 

Jerry Yates, Oklahoma, 67 calves that 
averaged 247 lbs. and brought $2.75. 

Florer & Bird, Kansas, 119 steers, aver- 
age 981 Ibs., at $3.40. 

Olmstead & Snyder, Kansas, 239 steers, 
javerage 930 Ibs., for $3.30. 
| W. A. Wade, Indian Territory, 39% 


steers that averaged 846 lbs. and brought 
$3.15. 

G. W. Gray, Indian Territory, 32 cows, 
laverage 752 Ibs., that sold for $2.85; 27 
| cows, 737 Ibs., at $1.85; 62 calves, 266 Ibs., 
at $3.25; 178 calves, 151 Ibs., $3.65. 

Morphis-Price & Price, Indian Terri- 
tory, 24 steers, average %7 Ibs., that 
brought $3.25; also 52 steers, average 971 
|lbs., that brought $3.15, and 18 steers, av- 
|}erage 1,280 Ibs., that brought $4.20. 


R. B. Coleman, Indian Territery, 2 
| steers, average 956 Ibs., at $3.30. 
Geo. Higgins, Nebraska, 37 steers, aver- 
j}age 1,076 Ibs., that brought $6.40. 

Cc. A. Wempe, Kansas, 42 steers, aver- 
age 1,106 Ibs., at $5.35. 

T. J. Dickerson, Kansas, 46 steers, aver- 
age 1,309 Ibs., at $5.35. 

Jay Fulbright, Missouri, 20 steers, aver- 
age 1,133 Ibs., for $4.80. 

Ed. Likely, Kansas, 105 steers, average 
1,094 Ibs., at $3.90. 

Jno. Nelson, Kansas, 40 steers, average 
1,110 Ibs., which sold for $4.00. 

A. Criger, 26 cows, that soid for $2.70. 
They averaged 756 Ibs. 

J. W. Newland, Missouri, 24 steers, for 
$4.9. They averaged 1,177 Ibs. 

Cc, T. Wagner, Kansas, 21 cows, average 
870 Ibs., at $2.75. 

W. H. Chappell, Kansas, 40 steers, av- 
erage 1,105 Ibs., at $4.10. 

Geo. Lee, Kansas, 47 Steers, average 
1,027 lbs., for $3.90. 

Wm. Gregory, Kansas, 43 steers, aver- 
age 1,154 lbs., that brought $4.39. Mr. 


Gregory ships from Kansas. 

Following are a few sales of hogs made 
by Evans-Snider-Buel Co.: 

Jno. Stewart, a load of mixed 
packers at $5.90. 

A. J. Pankratz, Kansas, a load of mixed 
hogs at $5.90. 

A. Christenson, 


Kansas, 


Kansas, load of medium 


weights at $6.00. 

W. R. Horn, Kansas, a load of good 
hogs at $6.12%. 

W. E. Gorsuch, Kansas, a load of 198 
Ibs. hogs at $5.90. 

J. A. Jackson, Missouri, mixed hogs at 
$5.70. 

G. J. Means, Kansas, two loads of hogs, 


lights at $5.5744, heavies at $5.87% 

J. L. Skaggs, Kansas, three loads good 
medium weight hogs, two loads selling at 
$6.05 and one load at $6.10. 

Geo. B. Keeler, Indian Territory, light 


mixed hogs at $5.70. 

P. H. Baughman & Son, Kansas, one 
load lights $5.57, one load heavies at 
$5.8744. 

Findlay & Osthoff, Kansas, ‘load of 
mixed at $6.70. 

J. W. Kennedy, Missouri, a load of 
mixed hogs at $5.80. 

Geo. Antrim, Kansas, load of light 
mixed at $5.75. 

Hogan Mercantile Co., Indian Terri- 


tory, light mixed Indian hogs at $5.60. 
Geo. W. Wood, Missouri, a load of mixed 
packers at $65.87%4. 
Shelton & Wise, of Missouri, two loads 
pigs sold at $5.50, heavies at $5.85. 





CORN STOVER FOR BEEF CATTLE. 





Apparently at the present time more 
attention is being given to raising beef 
cattle than ever before. In a general 
way, it may be said that farmers and 
cattlemen throughout the corn belt are 
spending considerable time and money in 
grading up their herds and taking the 
necessary steps to secure pedigreed ani- 
mals, as well as in studying how the best 
and most economical feed-stuff can be 
produced. Corn stover has been found to 
be much better than hay for feeding pur- 
poses, and is steadily growing in popu- 
larity wherever corn is grown. 

Both the corn harvester and corn husk- 
er and shredder are coming into general 
use throughout the country. Farmers are 
beginning to realize that there is a great 
deal of wealth wrapped up in the corn 
crop which heretofore has gone to waste. 
The value of the corn crop has practical- 
ly been doubled by the use of the husker 
and shredder. 

Those of our readers who are interest- 
ed in corn machines should write the Mc- 
Cormick Harvesting Machine Co., Chi- 
cago, for “King Corn,” a beautifully il- 
lustrated book which tells all about sav- 
ing the corn crop. The book is mailed 
free. 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 








Receipts for week ending Aug. 24 were 
20,229 cattle, 26,245 hogs and 10,806 sheep, 
against 23,340 cattle, 2,444 hogs and 13,018 
sheep the previous week. As compared 
with corresponding week year ago, cattle 
increased 4,237, hogs 3,788 and sheep 1,586. 
Receipts at the four principal markets in 
round numbers were 135,900 cattle, 243,700 
hogs and 134,200 sheep, against 153,000 cat- 
tle, 250,100 hogs and 142,500 sheep the pre- 
vious week, and 143,400 cattle, 225,300 hogs 
and 158,000 sheep corresponding week 
year ago. 

CATTLE—Receipts in native division 
this week were fairly liberal, and includ- 
ed a load of the best here this season, 
which sold at 6c. The market opened the 
fore part of the week fully 10c higher, bui 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, under heavy 
receipts and unfavorable advices from 
other points, the advance noted on last 
Monday was lost. The market on the 
bulk of the beef steers that were here 
closed practically the same as on last 
week, with the exception of the common- 
est, which were shade lower. Receipts of 
stockers and feeders were fairly liberal. 
Prices on best were about steady, while 
common and medium were slow and 
shade lower than on last week. - The 
quality of the stockers and feeders was 
very Best cow and heifer »utch- 





for their stock, and those in the tain 
regions who have not suffered from the 
drouth and have harvested immense crops 
of alfalfa will be in a position to carry 
their stock through the winter at much 
less cost than their unfortunate brethren, 
and will profit more largely by the higher 
prices which the latter will have to secure 
next year for their stock. One feature of 
the new rush of cattle men to Colorado 
and Wyoming is the attention paid to 
high-grade stock. There has never been 
so large a proportion of choice stock on 
the ranges, and it is increasing constant- 
ly.” 





er stuff was in strong demand, receipts of 
this class being light. Common and ‘ne- 
dium grades were steady to shade lower. 
Canning grades sold about the same as 
on last week, but are now about as low 
as any time during the season. The bull 
market ruled about the same as on last 
week. Best grades of milk cows with 
calves were in good demand at strong 
prices, while common and medium kinds 
were no more than steady. The veal calf 
market ruled 25c to We per cwt. lower. 
Quotations based on present conditons of 





Gentry Bros. 


Cedar Vale 
Stock Farm 


SEDALIA, MO. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, assisted by Waterloo 

Cedar Vale 133065, heads our herd ot a ane 

foe Scotch and 
es. Stock for sale rm “all times at reasonable prices. 

at tiain. Farm two miles out. 


pure Bates and Bates to 

topped cows of the most feshionable ie Font 
Parti 
Telephone No. 20. itis 








Baron Thorndale 123,000; Dark Roan of A 
bulls thee ona Thorndale and out of dams 


since and are great milkers. Cal) on or address, 


Shorthorn Bulls for Sale! 


ril 30, 1895, at $200, or will trade him for heifers. Also6-year 
Easterday and seers Se stains have been in the herd 


G. JONES, Towanda, Ill 











SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 
Registered Herefords. 





BELTON, MO. 








HEREFORDS 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 


| Gudgell 2 Simpson, 
Independence, Mo. 








Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite 
see that their stock is 


National 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. 


Stock 


C. T. JONES, Gen. 


ST. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST: LOUIS. 


the city of St. Louis. 
billed direetly to the 


Yards. 


M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 


Shippers should 








As good blood as the breed contains. Im 
115752 and Windsome Duke 1ith, 121622, 


n serv 
Come and see or address, 


ce 


\. ompeeet Victor ieee, Im 
and large english sh h Ye 


Shorthorn Cattle. 52%, Ssteh, Tovved, 


Blackwatch 153334, Grand Victor 
orkshires. Young stock for sale. 
BOTHWELL, Nettleton, Mo. 








Blackwater Shorthorns. 


Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull. Orange Hero 152,685 by Godoy. 
pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. Young stock of bot ax for sal 


F. M. Marshal, Prop. 
BLACKWATER, 
» Mo. 


Females are of = ‘Scotch and 
e. 








SHORTHORN CATTLE of ~~ bay = 


ing bench shows of this countey. 


ORTIZ FRUIT FAR) 


Bates and pooting American families. 
leading families of the breed. Setters and Scotch Terriers that have been winners at lead- 
=] of all kinds for sale. 


MEXICO, 


Missouri. 
+ ones of 


— always welcome. 
M. B. GUTHRIE, ‘Mexico, Mo, 








Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top ea Bates most] 


Stock of all ages and both sex forsale. Call on or pa) Ti 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


Berkshires best | a a r- Asporten and England 
NTRY, SEDALIA, Mo. 








ing, filtering or injecting. 


“BLACKLEGINE.” 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine, Single Treatment ready for use. 


No mix- 


Applied with a needle furnished free. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., Chicago. 


Branch Office: 410 Hall Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








tle, Bates and Renick collyele of Sharons. 
HERD B 

bred by W. S. Marr; 

peasy bred by J. R. cranes Sons; Victor 

and Seottish bred by Hanna & Co. 
Address all correspondence to 


TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


WNED BYy—— 


(.M. CASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND, HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Railway Station, Clinton, Mo. : 
LINES OF BREEDING—‘‘The Casey Mixture,’’ Cruickshanks and other Scotch ecat- 


185022, bred by Wm. Duthie; Imp. Blythe Victor 140609, 
doy ERTE, Ur bred by Col. C. E. Leonard; Victor Bashtul 


bred by T. J. Wallace & Son, 


E. M. WILLIAMS, Manager, Shawnee Mound, Mo. 








Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.75 
to $6.15; choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds average, $5.55 to $5.85; good ship- 
ping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds, $5.35 to $5.70; fair to medium ship- 
ping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.75 to 
$5.25; the bulk of the native beef steers 
averaging 1,300 pounds and upwards, good 
quality, at $5.40 to $5.60 and the top was 
$6.00 for 1,375 pound offerings. Steers, 
1,200 to 1,290 pounds average, full range, 
rough to best, $4.50 to $5.50, bulk of sales 
at $4.85 to $5.40; steers, 1,000 to 1,190 pounds 
average, full range, $3.40 to $5.50, bulk of 
sales at $4.75 to $5.00; steers weighing less 
than 1,000 pounds full range $8.00 to $4.70, 
bulk sold at $3.00 to $4.00. Feeding steers, 
fair to choice, 800 pounds and upwards, 
$8.00 to $4.00, the bulk at $8.25 to $3.60; com- 
mon to choice stockers, $2.00 to $3.25, bulk 
at $2.50 to $3.00; stock heifers full range 
$2.25 to $3.35 and the bulk at $2.50 to $3.00. 
Fancy native heifers sell at 4.50 to $5.00, 
but there were very few on the market; 
choice native heifers sell at $4.10 to $4.75; 
good native cows and heifers sell at $8.10 
to $4.25; medium cows at $2.50 to $3.25; fair 
cows $2.00 to $2.75; inferior, light and old 
cows $1.90 to $2.25; the bulk of the south- 
west cows sold at $2.25 to $2.65 and the 
bulk of all the cows sold at $2.50 to $3.40. 
Canning cows sell at $1.25 to $2.25. Year- 
lings sold at a full range of $2.15 to $4.15 
and the bulk of sales at $3.00 to $3.50. Veal 


calves, full range, $2.75 to $5.00 per 100 
pounds, bulk at $4.00 to $4.75 per 100 
pounds. Heretics and yearlings sold at 


$2.00 to $4.40 per 100 pounds, with the bulk 
at $3.00 to $3.50. Bulls, full range, $2.25 to 
$8.25, bulk of sales $2.50 to $2.80. Stocker 
bulls sold at $2.00 to $3.00, the bulk at $2.50 
to $2.75. During the week the mikers sold 
at a full range of $18.00 to $42.50 per cow 
and calf, the bulk of sales being at $25.00 
to $35.00. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts of 
Texas cattle this week were some lighter 
than last—about 68 cars; but, under heavy 
receipts at other points, our market the 
fore part of the week was anywhere from 
5e to 10c lower on steers, cows and bulls. 
Thursday receipts were rather light, and 
prices a shade stronger on steers, prac- 
tically the same as a week ago, while 
cows and bulls were fully 10c lower. Re- 
ceipts of calves have been fairly liberal, 
and prices are fully $1.00 to $1.50 per head 
lower than the high time of last week, 
the half-fat kind suffering the most de- 
cline. The demand this week was not 
quite as good as last, as the dressed beef 
people claim they have their coolers full 
of beef; and unless receipts should be- 
come much lighter, we do not see how 
there can be any improvement. Receipts 
at Chicago this week were about 2,500 
head less than last, and their market 
was called 15c to 25c lower than Monday. 

During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory steers sold at $2.85 to $8.75, bulk at 
$3.10 to $3.50; cows and heifers at $2.00 to 
$3.25, mostly at $2.50 to $2.70; stags and 
oxen at $2.60 to $2.75, bulls at $2.35 to $2.75, 
and calves 125 to 300 pounds at 4.00 to $9.25 
per head, with the bulk at $6.50 to $8.25. 
Arkansas and Tennessee steers 642 to 
pounds average sold at $2.25 to $2.90, cows 
and heifers at $2.10 to $2.90, the bulk at 
$2.25 to $2.75; bulls and oxen at $2.10 to 
$2.70. 

HOGS—Under light receipts Monday, 








the market are as follows: 


the week opened 5c higher. Tuesday and 


Hereford Cattle! 


20 bulls and 20 heifers for sale, all registered, 
choicely bred. Call on or address 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 
=100- 


-1=AD- SHORTHORNS 


In herd; young stock of both sexes for sale. The 
Cruickshank bull Dake of Hardson 123,967 at 
head of herd. W.H. H. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cot ld and Shropshi Sheep. 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 15 
bucks forsale at reasonable prices. The pure Scotch 
bulls Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sympathy 
151,656 in service. 

JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 


SHORTHORNS. 


Gay Laddie 119,293 at head of herd. Young stock for 
sale. Call or write. 
POWELL BROS., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


ENGLISH Bere blowded and ae 
bea Grek. Your orders solicited. 
HASELTINE, Dorehester, Greene Co., Mo 




















Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, A ageee Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden peg ay kens. Stock and eggs for sale. 
Call on or address 

J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 





Wednesday, under moderate receipts, the 
market was 5c to l0c lower. Thursday, 
advices from other points being favorable 
and run light at this point, an advance of 
5c to 10c was established. Friday and 
Saturday, receipts were light, and the 
market ruled steady to strong each day. 
The demand Saturday was active, and all 
offerings changed hands early, a good 
clearance being made at following val- 
ues: Butchers and packers, $5.90 to $6.3744; 
Yorkers and shippers, $5.75 to $6.00; heavy 
pigs, $5.26 to $5.85; light pigs, $4.25 to $5.25; 
rough heavies, $5.00 to $5.50. 

SHEEP—The week opened with light re- 
ceipts and the market strong and active, 
but later in the week under more liberal 
receipts, showed weakness, and closed a 
shade lower than the opening. With i,w0 
on sale Friday, prices were barely steady, 
the best lambs selling at $4.75, fair to good 
$4.00 to $4.50, and culls bringing $3.00. 
Mixed lots of fat sheep running largely 
to ewes, $3.00 to $3.25; fat bucks $2.00, 
stockers in better demandandselling from 
$2.25 to $2.50. 

Monday, Aug. 26, 191.—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts in native division were light, and 
prices about steady as compared with the 
close of last week. There were no strict- 
ly choice offered for sale, and few that 
could be termed good. There was a good, 
strong demand for cow and heifer butcher 
stuff, with very little on sale. Receipts in 
the Quarantine division amounted to % 
cars, and values were about the same as 
the close of last week. Chicago reported 
24,000, market steady on best, but lower 
on ali other classes. 

HOGS—Receipts light, and advices fav- 
orable from other points, market 5c to llc 
higher. 

SHEEP—Receipts moderate, 
ruled steady with last week's 
prices. 


market 
closing 
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Horseman 





Allercyone (2:17%), by Allerton (2:09%), 
dam, Erena (also dam of Hodges, 2:28%, 
and lams, 2:28%), by Alcyone (2:27), died 
a few days since at the home of his own- 
er, Mr. E. Knell, Carthage, Mo. 

Dan Patch dropped a heat te Martha | 
Marshall in the 2:08 pace at Brighton 


Beach and then won as he pleased in the 


| mage out horse sense in goodly 

fast time of 2:04%, 2:07%, 2:05%. The son | quantities, and of exquisite quality, when 
of Joe Patchen looks like the coming | he said in a sermon recently: ‘Cultivate 
pacer, |the horse; own him if you can afford to 
Cresceus not only trotted the fastest |own him; test all the speed he has if he 
race on record, but he performed in the has any speed in him, but be carefu! 
presence of the largest crowd chat ever |which way you drive. Many years ago 
paid homage to the harness horse. The | we rode three miles every Sabbath morn- 
attendance at Brighton Beach the.day he |ing to the country church. We were 
defeated the Abbot was placed at 30,000. bntoserag by two fine horses. My fathe: 
While at Albany a writer for the “Horse |drove. He knew them and they knew 
Review” heard a driver tell the owner|him. They were friends. Sometimes 
that he tried to lose a heat he had just |they loved to go rapidly, and he did not 


won—but he couldn't do it. 


reply was, “I don’t want a man that can't 
lose a heat; you and | part company 
right now.”’ 


Onward Silver is a strong-going trotter, 
and no route is long for him. So 
well does Geers think of his stamina that 
in the fall he will take Onward Silver 
with the intention of establishing a 
world’s record for two miles, and thinks 
he can set it at 4.25, a reduction of about 
seven seconds from the present mark. 

August Uihlein, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
bought of M. T. Grattan, Preston, Minn., 
the ch. colt Grand McGregor, by Bay 
McGregor, 2:29%, dam by Herod, 2:24%. 
Grand McGregor was foaled April 16, 1900, 
stands 15 hands strong, weighs 85 Ibs. 
and is a trotter right now capable of 
taking a creditable yearling record this 
fall if desired. 

Ww. 
McGregor, 
“Bert” Hoffman, 
race, purse $500, 
Friday. Time—2:11%, 2:11%, 2:12. 

At Readville, Mass., on Friday, Robert | 
Lindsley started W. H. Sturgis’ fast pac- 


too 


G. Eversole’s pacing mare, Donna 
that is being campaigned by 
won a very creditable 
at Galesburg, LIL, last 





ing mare, Sophia, in the Neponset stake | wijton, allandorf and Allie Wilkes, and 
for 2:10 pacers, winning third money. The | with a magnificent band of broodmares 


stake was valued at $3,000. 


Both Cresceus and The Abbot pulled @ | preeders in the Blue Grass State. 


sulky weighing twenty-nine pounds in 
their last race. ‘Lhe stallion wore a side 
check, “two-minute” harness, without 
breeching or breast collar, and was pro- 
tected to the knees and hocks with white 
felt boots. The Abbot carried the old 
styled harness, an overdraw check, and 
was rigged with knee and quarter boots 
forward and with toe boots behind. 
Trainers and grooms who have charge 
of valuable horses should watch them 
with the greatest care, says the “‘Horse 
Breeder.’’ The distemper that is prevaii- 
ing so generally has caused the death of 


\“race horse,” his friends and neighbors 
|get together and deplore his downfall, 
| and tell each other how sorry they are 
that so good a man has “gone wrong,” 
says the “‘Western Horseman.”’ But over 


Maen) at Oxford, 


|}wonder, Dan Patch, is owned, his owner, 
|Mr. Dan A. Messner, Jr., is looked upon 
as a kind of San Juan hero, and the 
|words “Dan Patch’ are the community’s 
trade mark. Out there they have “Dan 
Patch” socials, *‘Dan Patch" fishing par- 
ties, “Dan Patch" cigars, “‘Dan Patch” 
hats, “‘Dan Patch’ bouquets, anu it is 
said the postmaster has been asked to 
try and secure a “Dan Patch" postage 
stamp! 

The love of horses need not drive a man 
to destruction. The Rev. T. DeWitt Tal- 


"he owner's |interfere with their happiness. The roan 
|}span that | speak of was long ago un- 
|hitched and the driver put up his whip 


| til the last.” 


trotters, and among those raced under 
his management were wares Wilkes, 
2:13%, and Hattie Woodward, 2:1544. Later 
on he went to Kentucky, where he estab- 
lished the afterwards famous Highland 
Farm, near Lexington. In the stud at 
|that farm, Mr. France had Red Wilkes, 





| 
| 


| Wilkes; 


several good horses, some of which were | 


hardly suspected of being sick before the 
disease had progressed so far that it was 


impossible to save the lives of the ani- | 
few | active business, and after selling out his 


mals. It is better to declare out of a 
races, 
even after starting in a race, than to take 
the chance of losing him by death, as in 
the case with Dark Wilkes (2:09). 

“If some one,” says ‘““‘The Horse Breed- 
er,” “would compile a pocket dictionary 
giving the proper pronunciation of the 
names of prominent horses, he would 
confer a favor upon the majority of 
horsemen. Cresceus, 2:02%, is the most 
prominent horse now before the public. 
Many horsemen seem to think that the 
horse was named for Croesus, a noted 
king, and pronounce it Kree-sous. The 
proper pronunciation is Kress-ious. Mr. 
Forbes’ stallion Bingen is another horse 
whose name the majority of horsemen 
fail to pronounce correctly. The first 
syllable, Bing, should be pronounced to 
rhyme with sting, ring and bring, but 
many give the letter g the sound of j, 
making the name Bin-jen, which is in- 
correct. The name is_ properly pro- 
nounced the same as that of the town 
Bing-en, situated on the Rhine.” 

Harrison, Neb., Aug. 19.—The expert, 
Mr. Peterson, of Carnegie Museum of 
Pittsburg, has discovered in and below 
the bed of a creek running near here six 
skeletons, perfectly preserved by petrifi- 
cation. They are the bones of horses, be- 
yond possibility of scientific refutation, 
but from their size they prove conclusive- 
ly that the prehistoric horse was much 
smaller than the animal as it appears 
to-day. From the measurements taken 
it is apparent that they were about the 
size of a two-months-old colt of the pres- 
ent day. Mr. Peterson found the skele- 
tons while prospecting for relics for the 
museum. A small bone, seemingly an 
ordinary stone, gave him the first clew. 
Following up his find, three skeletons 
were found, a short distance apart, lat- 
erally. The other three were in different 
parts of the creek bed. 

A reader at Hillsboro, Lll., writes: “A 
match race will come off Sept. 14, for 
$1,000, between Gebhardt, 2:23, and Alroy- 
al. Gebhardt is owned by Spangler & 
Woodruff, while Alroyal is owned by 
Charles White. Alroyal is a green horse, 
by Egotist, 2:22%, dam Lizzie Wilkes 
(dam ‘of Wilkes Nutwood, 2:24%), by 
George Wilkes 519; granddam Ladoga, 
by Mambrino Patchen; third dam the 
dam of Mambrino King 1279, by Edwin 
Forrest 49. At first Gebhardt was the 
favorite in the local betting, but lately 
Alroyal is in the most favor. Mr. White 
purchased Alroyal in Kentucky and 
placed him in the stud at this place. 
Naturally, some feeling should arise 
among the friends of Gebhardt and Al- 
royal, which, in time, resulted in this 
match race. Sam Phelps, formerly of 
Kentucky, but more lately of Kansas and 
Chicago, has charge of Alroyal. Sam is 
so well pleased with the horse that he is 
betting all his loose change and advising 
his friends to do likewise.”’ 
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or to draw the animal at once | 








| furnished foundation stock for breeders in 


a little strange what a “fast 
dt will sometimes do for a commu- 
nity—and for a man, too, It often hap- 
| pens, especially in country communities, 
that when a good man goes into the horse 
business, or incidentally gets hold of a 


is 


Ind., where the great pacing 


dished 


in the 
it 


wagon house, never again to take 
down; but in those good old times IL 
learned something that I never forgot; 
that a man may admire a horse and love 
a horse and be proud of a horse and not 
always be willing to take the dust of the 
preceding vehicle, and yet be a Christian, 
an earnest Christian, humble Chris- 
tian, a consecrated Christian, useful 


an 
un- 


The death of W. C. France, which oc- 
curred at New Rochelle, N. Y., a few 
days ago, takes from this life a man who 
played a prominent part in the breeding 
of the trotting horse, although for the 
last half a dozen years his name has sel- 
dom been heard in connection with breed- 
ing matters, says the “Horse World.” 
Many years ago Mr. France campaigned 


jhe became one of the most successful 
Among 
the horses he bred were: Jupe, 2:07%, by 
Allie Wilkes; Emma E., 2:09%, by Allan- 
dorf; Dick Hubbard, 2:09%, by Allandorf; 
Abbott Wilkes, 2:11, by Red Wilkes; Mc- 
Wilton, 2:11%, by Wilton; Celaya, 2:11%, 
by Allandorf; Red Star, 2:124%, by Red 
Wilkes; Volo Maid, 2:134%, by Red Wilkes; 
Island Wilkes, 2:13%, by Red Wilkes; 
Ebba, 2:14%, by Red Wilkes; Ozette, 
2:15%, by Allie Wilkes; Ivandorf, 2:15, 
by Allandorf; Red Sovereign, 2:16%4, by 
Red Wilkes; Red Pointer, 2:17%, by Red 
Stanhope, 2:19%, by Allie Wilkes. 
A long list of other fast performers were 
bred at Highland farm, and for a time it 


all parts of the country. Some half a 
dozen years ago Mr. France retired from 


trotters built himself a beautiful home at 
New Rochelle and lived a quiet life there 
until his death. 

Of the monarch of all trotters, Cres- 
ceus, his owner and driver, George Ketch- 
am, says: “I found in working him last 
year, that with his immense action behind 
he broke away a good deal, and this 
spring in shoeing him I tried the experi- 
ment of curving his hind shoes, and I 
find that that holds him and that he is 
better gaited in consequence, and I at- 
tribute some of his increased speed to 
that fact, although I believe what has 
more to do with it is that the McGregors 
are not a family of horses to come to 
their speed early. I think this curving 
his shoes and preventing his slipping 
gives him more confidence in himself, and 
he shows less tendency te make a mis- 
take. There are a great many things 
necessary besides speed in a horsé to en- 
able him to reach the two-minute mark. 
Were that not so I could mention several 
trotters that to-day would be bidding for 
the honor, as it is an easy thing 
for them to show quarters better 
than a two-minute clip, but Cresceus 
seems to possess determination, will- 
power and muscular strength to an un- 
usual degree, and nothing that he can 
do from now on will surprise me. I have 
never seen a trotter muscled the way he 
is, especially in his hind legs. In all the 
fast miles he has trotted I never have 
seen that muscular movement of his 
flanks indicating that he was distressed 
at all in his legs. If one will stand be- 
hind him and measure the distance be- 
tween the points of the hips and then 
measure the distance where the bréeching 
goes, he will find that he isaboutsixinch- 
es wider at the breeching than at tne 
hips, caused by the muscular develop- 
ment of the legs. He has already ac- 
complished what no other horse has done, 
and with all things favorable I expect 
better things of him in the future.” 

The following are the summaries of the 
races at Forest Park track on Saturday 
last: 

Classified trot: 


Monnutta, b. m. (Colman Stock 
SID eaivin bom veed. trecpewesicccedcoasbecn 211 
Black Jack, b. c. d. T. Dodson)....1 2 2 

Mouse, b. m. (E. P. Tesson)........ 3 3dr 
Time—2:36%, 2:38%4, 2:39. 


Classified trot: 
Grace Grattan, ch. m. (John Seim)....1 1 
Mongold, b. h. (Colman Stock Farm).2 
Kentucky Lily, b. m. (Wm. Klocken- 


Meadow Rue, bik. g. (Thos. Knox)....3 
Hal Dumas, b. g. (Montezuma Sta- 


or ce 


a 
a 


Time—2:29%, 2:29%. 
Classified pace: 
Nellie Dumas, b. m. (lL. Petersen)....1 1 
Al West, Jr., b. g. (L. Spelbrink)......2 
Grattan, Jr., ch. g. (Wm. Klocken- 


Time—2:22, 2: 3. 
Classified trot: 


Swain Glenn, br. g. (F. G. Loese- 
OUD: cdideviis. tod tcbasecscensincddesece 11 

Jim Wilkes, Jr., ch. h. a. P. Holsch- 
CEE) « ob Kgawee: Sacgus> .cacbagd beacdnad rere Ee 


Time—2:29%, 2:26%4. 
A HORSE OUT OF CONDITION 


Can’t give you good service. Get him 
right with Young’s Kidney and Nerve 
Powders. 25c a package at regular deal- 
ers. Mfd. by 


L. E. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It is reported 
that John R. Potts, 2:11%, has suffered in- 
juries that will retire him for the season. 


CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Hallie Hardin worked a mile at Rich 
Hill in 2:19%. She will possibly start to 
beat Admiral Dewey's three-year-old 


2:144% mark at Sedalia, Mo. 
raced this season because her races did 
not fill. Artist Montrose is looking bet- 
ter than when I saw him last. He should 
be on exhibition at the First Missouri 
State Fair. Riley B., 2:06%, has started 
eight times this season, and has not been 
behind the money. W. F. Ervin is win- 
ning about $1,800 a week in the Grand Cir- 
cuit. The $10,000 stake for 2:10 pacers 
comes this week. Little Squaw, 2:09%, is 
what Ervin is depending on. W. F. Ervin 
is driving the medicine horse, Hydrostine, 
in some of her races. Capt. Potter, 
2:114%, has made good showing this 
week. If his owners were like some of 
the eastern owners they would put up $50 
and change his name to “Springfield 
Wagon.” Savannah Maid, that mak- 
ing a good showing in three-year-old pac- 
ing in the Missouri Short Haul 
Circuit, is*out of a mare by Champion 
Medium and goes without hopples. 
Blonda Redwood is being driven by the 
Joplin, Mo., driver, Bibbins, who has 
Pridewood out. This horse has reduced 
his record since he left home. Balam F., 
by Batty Boy, of Frank P. Porter, 
reduced his record this last week. He 
owned and driven by John Aikinson, and 


She was not 


a 


is 


classes 


son 


is 


was bred by W. H. Fink of Springfield, 
Mo. 

Columbus, in ‘Western Horseman,”’ 
calls attention to the fact that while 
Kansas bred Joe Patchen, 2:01%; John 
R. Gentry, 2:00%; Riley B., 2:06%, ana 


Belle Cédoley, 2:09%, she did not have the 
nerve to develop them, and all were de- 
veloped by Missouri owners. The dain of 


Imarone, 2:23, was sired by a son of 
Almont 33, and out of a pacing copper- 
bottom mare. Such breeding makes a 
cinch on a trotting race horse. There 


was more than the usual amount of kick- 
ing on the judges’ decisions at Rich Hill, 
and some were pleased and others dis- 
gruntled at some of the judges’ decisions. 
The most of the people who saw the 2:30 
trot expressed the opinion that Imarone 
was beaten by the judges, and not by 
Baron Dillon, Jr., that entered the 2:30 
list at this meeting and makes the fourth 
new standard performer to the credit of 
his sire, who had four at the close of 1900. 
Arion has sired ten standard trotters and 


one pacer. Diablo, the same age, has 14 
pacers and one trotter. Sir Albert §., 
2:08%, is one of the fastest new perform- 


ers of the year and appears not to be at 
his limit yet. 


Dan Patch, 2:04%4, is the fastest animal 


yet started, sired by one of the fast 
quartet, although all have sired 2:10 
speed. Onconto, 2:10%, by Online, is out 


of the Missouri mare Sallie Clinker. 


SUPPRESSION OF TIME. 

Of the evils of the turf none is more 
menacing than the suppression of time, 
Says the “Horse Review.”’ It is a crime 
as harmful to the best interests of the 
turf as pulling and ringing, and yet some 
men who have been judges and timers, 
and who would promptly put a check on 
dishonest racing, would countenance the 
saving of a horse in record without giv- 
ing the matter a moment’s thought as to 
the harmful effects of such an action. 
Suppression of time is a crime that is 
confined largely to the small tracks, and 
as the season of half-mile track racing at 
fairs is at hand, this is an opportune time 
for publishing a letter which Secretary 
J. H. Steiner recently addressed to D. D. 
Streeter, of Kalamazoo, on the subject: 
Mr. D. D. Streeter, Kalamazoo, Mich.: 
Dear Sir:—Replying to your comments 
of the ist inst., relative to the appoint- 
ment of judges and timers, and to the 
crime of “suppression of time,” I beg to 
submit the following for your considera- 
tion: 

The position or office of judge has for 
ages been considered an honorable one. 
He usually is, or always should be, se- 
lected on account of that characteristic 
of mind that enables him to interpret and 
apply the law to the case in hand; and 
for his well known honor, integrity and 
fairness that would prevent his favoring 
a friend, whether such an act militated 
against another party in interest or not. 
If this method of selection were adopted 
in the appointment of judges and timers, 
the too well-founded complaint of ‘‘sup- 
pression of time’’ at the smaller meetings 
would not prevail. 

The judge or timer who suppresses rec- 
ords or announces false time is liable to 
expulsion from the tracks of the Ameri- 
can Trotting Association and of the Na- 
tional Trotting Association, and every 
well-wisher and honorable patron of the 
trotting turf and breeding interests of the 
country should hasten to give evidence 
that would lead to such expulsion. 

The man who suppresses time does not 
favor his friend, but on the contrary 
does him a positive injury, for any person 
or horse that performs under suppressed 
time is by the operation of the rules dis- 
qualified from performing on any associa- 
tion track during the time of his disquali- 
fication, and can only be relieved from 
his disbarment by the payment of a fine 
of $100 and the restitution of all winnings 
during the period of disqualification. Thus 
he wrongs his friend and robs every 
starter, should the horse start out of the 
class to which he rightfully belongs. 

The man who accepts the position of 
judge or timer, by that act, pledges his 
honor to act in accordance with the law 
and rules governing the races where he 
officiates. If he stultifies himself by sup- 
pressing time he should be branded as a 
perjurer and a robber. 

I am often asked, ‘“‘Why don’t you stop 
it, there is a law against it?’’ Yes, it is 
a violation of the law and we make every 
possible effort to enforce that law, but 
one of the obstacles encountered is that 
the men who will certify to a false state- 
ment of facts, will, when the case comes 
to trial, perjure themselves. The mere 
existence of a law does not prevent its 
violation. In every state there is a law 
against murder—still murder. does occur. 
The enforcement of any law, to a large 
extent, is dependent on public sentiment, 
and to the end of promoting and elevat- 
ing the sport to which so many of us 
have devoted a large portion of our time, 
I call upon and urge every lover of the 
horse to expose and give evidence against 
every person who violates the by-laws 
and rules and regulations of the Ameri- 
ean Trotting Association. I remain, yours 
truly, J. H. STEINER, 

Secretary. 

It will be admitted, as Secretary Steiner 
says, that suppression of time favors no 
one, and in the end injures all supposed 
to be benefited. No more striking in- 
stance of the harm that this crime can do 
can be furnished than the arch W. affair, 
that so thoroughly stirred up all turf cir- 








W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 


the good name of the American turf. 
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The parent associations have rules which TY, FATR. ILL NOIS STATE FAIR 
put a penalty on time suppression, but — 
their attempts to enforce the rules are| August 13th.—Two-year-old pace, $200, 3 5 
met with faint support. Possibly judges |three in five, Half mile neats: 
and timers officiating at smaller meetings | Little Joe, b. g. (Joseph R.).......-.. 111 SP R 4 NC F I F LD 
do not realize that they leave themselves | Red Pepper, s. c. (Redwood Red- 6 
liable to punishment when they allow TROT). coscce socnce geesveccvecesscoscee a BD 
this practice to go on. If so, Mr. Stein- | Alta Mack, s. f., Myron McHenry..3 3 3 SEPTEMBER 30---OCTOBER 5 1901 
er’s letter on the subject is likely to re- Time—1:15%, 1:17%, 1:12. + te 
sult in much good. It is hoped, anyway, Same day, 2:45 trot, purse $400: 
that wnt Bs when they tm esaeneen Vanity §S., bl. m. (Neblo)............ . 11 $45,000 IN CASH PREMIUMS. “THE GREATEST FAIR ON EARTH.” 
to a case of time suppression, will follow |Chenute, b. g. (Myron McHenry). ae 
Secretary Steiner’s suggestion and give | Klondyke, b. s. (Damo)............. 3 3 3 . . . 
evidence against those guilty. All crime | Alpha Wilkes, b. m. (Wilkeswood)..dis The best appointed Pair Grounds in the World. One fare on all railroads. 
is checked by the punishment a convic- Time—2:28, 2:26, 2:30. 
tion provides, and a few exposures and August l4th.—Three-year-old pace, 
ibieletinns for time suppression will go a | purse $300: METH CORED, &. 4. HALL, W. C. GARRARD, 
long ways toward eradicating one of the |Chetopa Belle, br. m. (Judge Hurt, pesicent, reasurer, Secretary. 
greatest of turf evils. BP csc suenes enh) “dudakinadaatwewhex ee 
King Walnut, br. s. (Walnut Boy).2 2 2|than any other animal in the 2:30 class 
CONTRACTED HOOF. Savannah Maid, b. f. (Norcatur)....4 3 3|unless it be Imarone, that took a record . 
Kewanee Sue, bl. f. (Kewanee Dey 3 4dis | of 2:23 in the third heat of the 2:45 trot. J y 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I have a Time—2:25, 2:26%, 2:324. Cicerone, 2:12%, her sire, was sired by Will Remove 
horse that is losing a hoof from a wound. Same day, 2:35 pace, purse $400, 28 en-|Cyclone, brother to Calm, at one time “ 
Severe fever has so dried and contracted | tries, five starters: owned at Breckenridge, Mo. dat Cure a 
it that a ridge is forming and | fear wil] | Manza Peirce, b. m. (Manville)...... ee 4 
cause Bach sary Ped of the new hoof. Please | Lexy, b. m. (Lex) .........ceeeseeeeee 322 HARD LUCK, Weeping Sinew 
tell me how to treat it. Monbelle, ro. m. (Waverly Prince)..2 4 4 —_— « 
Johnson, Ark. W. D. MAYFIELD. |Clara B., s. m. (Pentland)........... 433 Mg bccn roe brags Riryrte nn: or Gangloin 
r ~ "hite answers ¢ 3: Te a 8 3 Walnut Boy).... MO., reeder and owner o nell s driving ‘ ft , 
Pact eel ee eae Bord tn gene Say | yar ng "7 <a park, has had a number of deaths on his Quickly. Cures any strain of the liga- 
or else wrap a large woolen rag around| August 15th.—2:17 pace, purse $500, 16 en- farm this year, says _the “Horseman,” | ments or muscles. Proof if you want it. 
it, which must be kept constantly wet |tries, with six starters: the meer being the fine stallion Aller- $1.00 per bottle delivered. 
with cold water. This treatment not only | Winfield Stratton, b.  s. cyone, 2:17%, one of the best sons of Al- 
keeps down the fever in the foot, but will | (Saraway).... 0 ..... 0 ccsseses 6 6 0 1 1 1{lerton, 2:09%, who died on August 7 from MANUPACEUGED BE 
also spread the hoof. If, however, tne|Lulu L., b. m. (Ouray)...... 113 3 6 2|indigestion. Of his further losses Mr. W. F. YOUNG, P. D. os 
hoof is dead, or dried up to so great ex-|Gratt, bl. hk. (Grattan)....... 42065 3 Knell writes: SPRINGFIELD, 
tent with the fever that it cannot be soft- | Lon Kelly, ch. h. (Conflict)..2 3 5 5 2 4| ‘Within one year I have lost Ben Mc- 
ened with water, it will be necessary to |George W., ro. g. (Juryman)2 4 4 4 3 5 Gregor, three brood mares and Aller- 
rasp it with a file down to the very quick |J. C., b. h, (Beamer)........ 5 5 6 2 4 ¢|cyone. I feel this last loss the keenest, = 
even, until the blood oozes through. There | Time—2:17%, 2:17%, 2:17%, 2:19, 2:18, as this horse was coming big satisfac- 
will be no danger of injuring the internal | 2:23%. torily. bd worked him easy, the fastest To Every Farmer’s Son who will send 4 
structure of the hoof, but if well pared Same day, 2:23 trot, purse $1,000, 18 en- mile in 2:26, against three other horses a on @ postal card, his own address and the ad- 
will be all the more beneficial. When iil-|tries, six starters: week before he Gied. Hoe testted the last Grees of one person who wishes $0 buy 8 new 
ing it, leave untouched only enough hoot | Vendora, bl. m. (Vendor)...... 42111 half of the third mile in 1:12%, jogging wil nond Trees eon ot our booklet entitled 
to nail a light shoe on; this shoe shouid | William Glenn, br. g. (Bowyer)1 1 2 3 2|UP the stretch and under the wire. I in- | «4 Lesson (on wheels) or What BRowN Said.” 
have neither toe nor calks, and the bot-|Hall Frey, b. s. (Woodsprite)..6 5 3 2 3 tended to give him a chance to lower his | Address The Tiffin Wagon Co., Tiffin, O. 
tom of the hoof must be so pared that | Fortune Hunter, br. g. (Lord record this fall was my oe ap for not 
with every step the horse takes, the} Wilton) ........ .c.0. ceeeeeeees 23 5 4 5|8iving him any fast trials; I was saving AUCTIONEERS. 
whole frog must come in contact with|Outcast, b. g. (Happy Heir)...3 4 4 6 4|5im for later on. Last week he did not 
the ground. Any normal hoof will con- |Senator W., b. s. (Senator A.).4 6dr have anything but his jog work. I have peepee on gyre oman 
tract in time if the frog is kept off the | Time—2:21%, 2:22%, 2:21%, 2:18%. some of the best mares in foal to him, in-| , ... w SPARES, Marchail, Mo. Am selling 


ground with toes and calks, 





INFECTIOUS LARYNGITIS 
HORSES. 


IN 


Fully 20 per cent of the horses and 
mules now in use in St. Louis are afflicted 
with a disease commonly termed influ- 
enza, but which among veterinarians is 
called ‘infectious laryngitis,”” says a 
leading veterinarian, who estimates the 
number of cases at 5,000 or more. 

While it is not necessarily fatal, the 
horse requires rest and cessation from 
arduous labor, for hard work causes the 
malady to develop into pneumonia or con- 
gestion of the lungs.’ 

Doctor H. F. James, veterinary surgeon 
of the Health Department, and who has 
an extensive private practice, said yes- 
terday: 

“The disease now prevalent among the 
horses and mules of this city is not Rus- 
sian influenza, but infectious laryngitis. 
The animal does not suffer the depression 
that is induced by influenza. It has a 
very sepulchral cough and discharges at 
the nostrils. There are probably 5,000 or 
6,000 cases in town. I have myself be- 
tween 500 and 1,000 cases. 

“The disease is more annoying than 
fatal, but is liable to develop into pneu- 
monia or congestion of the lungs if the 
horse has too much exercise, especially 
when he is having heavy discharges at 
the nostrils. An afflicted horse, if proper- 
ly treated, is generally able to return to 
work in a week or ten days. In a great 
majority of cases the animal has fever, 
becomes sluggish, loses appetite and flesh, 
They become quite emaciated. 

“Pink eye is still prevailing, as it has 
been almost continually for 3 years, and 
in many cases both diseases are present. 
Certain of the horses at both local race 
tracks are afflicted, and it is difficult to 
judge when the epidemic will end. It has 
not shown itself in as severe form here 
as in New York, however. Horses and 
mules of every description are affected, 
the disease having made inroads every 
where.”’ 

The treatment for laryngitis is simple 
and very similar to that accorded a hu- 
man befag suffering from a like diseaze. 
It is a counter irritation of the throat 
by means of blisters or warming lini- 
ments, and fever medicines internally. 





FROM HAVANA, CUBA. 





In sending the names of four subscrib- 
ers, says “The Horseman,” a _ friend 
writes from Havana, Cuba, that if an 
honest, gentlemanly dealer would go late 
in the fall or early in the winter with a 
number of high grade horses for coach, 
road and saddle purposes, he will be well 
paid for the enterprise. He says: ‘Al- 
though the electric railway is now run- 
ning, yet really fine horses will always 
bring what a man chooses to ask for 
them, if they are all right. But while he 
should be friendly with native dealers, it 
would not do to be too intimate with 
them in business matters. I could intro- 
duce him to one or two Spaniard and Cu- 
ban horsemen of high standing who 
would treat him at least as well as one 
would be treated at home, and see that 
the stock is not kept in hand long. Op- 
portunities in all lines in Cuba are and 
will for some time be splendid, and more 
so in horses. Havana is free from yellow 
fever and will bé kept so, and it is other- 
wise quite healthy. So are all other 
parts of Cuba, especially along the coast. 
From the position of the island I have 
seen no ‘heated term’ Such as destroyed 
so many lives in the United States lately, 
while here it was as it is now, pleasant 
enough to prevent enervation.” 





BARLEY HAY. 


The hay referred to is the variety com- 
monly cut and made use of in California, 
Oregon and Washington, and is general- 
ly referred to as barley hay, says the 
“Western Horseman.”’ This product is 
cut, like timothy, before it is ripe, and 
cured in the same manner as other hay. 
It affords an excellent feed for horses, and 
is even brought from California by those 
trainers who race trotters, pacers and 
gallopers east of the continental divide. 
Ed Corrigan learned its value while rac- 
ing horses at San Francisco, and exports 
large quantities of it to England, where 
it is fed to his horses in training. Even 
Cresceus was fed barley hay last season; 
perhaps he is eating the same variety 
this year, as he is breaking records with 
the same regularity that characterized 
his performances of 1900. Barley has been 
fed to horses and cattle in western Kan- 
sas for several years, and is proving of 
great value. Crushed and mixed with 
oats or bran, it becomes an ideal feed for 
horses used upon the roads. We see no 
reason why barley hay cannot be grown 
in this State, and will not be surprised to 
learn that it is being grown in the near 





August 16th.—2:30 trot, 
tries, seven starters: 
Pilot Knox, Jr., br. g. (Pilot Knox).1 1 
Barron Dillon, b. s. (Barron Dillon).3 2 
Abigal Leland, b. m. (Nimbus 10459).2 5 
Imarone, ro. m. (Cicerone) 
McGrattan, bl. h. (Grattan) 
Wilkesgold, b. h. (Red Wilkes)....6 7 
Dad Dulany, b. g.(Ashland Wilkes).7 4dr 
Time—2:26, 2:2544, omitted. 
Same day, 2:25 pace, purse 


purse $500, 19 en- 
1 
2 
4 
3 
5 
6 


$500, 22 en- 


tries, six starters: 

Manza Peirce, b. m. (Manville)..2 1 1 1 
Trilby, b. m. (Pentland).......... 5 22 2 
Dr. Porter, b. g. (Walnut Boy)..ldis 


Renae. ch. s. (Black Hawk, 
SE Rnccsdconss. sacven, seeueesasnneke 3dis 

Col. Loomis, br. s. (Symbolin)....4dis 

Symmandi, ch. s. (Symbolin)....dis 


Time—2:18%, 2:264%, 2:30, 2:26%. 

Chetopa Belle took a standard record 
and is the first by Judge Hurt to make a 
standard mark, Judge Hurt is the first 
son of Possum Pie to become a sire of 
standard speed. His dam, Junetta, by 
Jura, son of Billy Wilkes, was cam- 
paigned by W. F. Ervin. She took a two- 
year-old mark of 2:17% at Dallas, Texas. 





RICH HILL FAIR ASSOCIA1i0N. 





August 20th.—2:30 class, purse $500, three 
in five: 


Barron Dillon, Jr., b. h. 

(Barron Dillon) ........... ie ae eS Se 
Imarone, r. m. (Cicerone)... 3 2 11 3 
McGrattan, bl. s. (Grattan).2 1 6 6 5 2 
Wilkesgold, b. s. (Red 

WHEE cocccse 060! vevessces 6 65 3 2ro 
Klondyke, b. s. ‘@amo).. -56 56 4 4 3ro 
Pilot Knox, Jr., bl. g. (Pilot 

CROMER  cecrigdcsee -e'nsens «- «4 43 5 4ro0 

Time—2:25%, 2:23%, 2:22, 2:27%, 2:31, 
2:3444. 

Same day, 2:35 pace, purse $400, 27 «n- 
tries, eight starters: 

Manzie Peirce, b. m. (Manville)....1 1 1 
Lex G., Br. M. (LOK)... .cccccccccccees 222 
Clara B., ch. m. (Pentland).......... 3 3 
Chestnut Girl, ch. m. (Chestnut 

Me ccncee asktvingnees pans. Anabee -5 5 3 
Monbelle, ro. m. (Waverly Prince).7 4 5 
Janice Meredith, ro. m. (Delhi)....6 6dr 
Walnut K., bl. s. (Walnut Boy)....4dis 
Turpentine, b. g. (Robert Ryan)....8dis 


Time—2:21, 2:21%, 2:29%. 
August 2ist.—2:17 pace, purse $500, 16 en- 
tries, five starters: 





Lulu L., b. m., (Ouray)....... .... Sos 
George. W., ro. g. (Juryman)....1 2 4 4 
Winfield Stratton, b. s. (Sara- 

WU Diwsccd, ceuepe, coseceesabsteds yes 2425 
Lon Kelley, ch. s. (Conflict)......4 5 3 2 
Bi Dig We Be CHORMMGED. cacccceseccsss 53565 3 


Time—2:17%, 2:15%, 2:16%, 2:19. 
August 2ist.—2:23 trot, purse $1,000, 17 en- 
tries, eight starters: 





William Glenn, b. g. (Boyer)........ ie 
Vendora, bl. m. (Vendor)........... 422 
Nancy Bell, b. m. (Brown Wilkes).2 3 7 
Hall Frey, b. h. (Woodsprite)....... 5 5 3 
Fortune Hunter, br. g. (Lord Wil- 
ton)....... Suv ess.. nvbstatabnstsas 5 
Outcast, b. g.  Glappy Heir) 4 
Clara C., ch. m. (Pentland)........ 6 
Bruseland, b. g. (Brusewood)...... dis 


Time—2:19%, 2:19%, 2:19. 
Same day, 2:25 pace, purse $600, 20 en- 
tries, five starters: 


Manza Peirce, b. m. (Manville)...... = = 
Col. Loomis, br. s. (Symbolier)......2 2 2 
Dr. Poster, B.. g. CW. -BOy) oie ccsccces 33 3 
Monbelle, ro. m. (Waverly Prince).4dis 
Trilby, b. m. (Pentland)......... «++ dis 


Time—2:17%, 2:17%, 2:21. 
Friday, August 22d.—2:45 trot, purse $400: 


Imarone, ro. m. (Cicerone)....8 4 11 1 
Vanity S., bl. m. (Neblo)......1 1 2 6 5 
Chenute, b. g. (Myron Mc- 

PED Noche waata cb advicvbine chee 22342 
Abigale Leland, b. m. (Nimbus)4 3 6 2 3 
Klondyke, b. h. (Damo)........ 6543 4 
Too Soon, s. g. (Bonnie Mc- 

GHIIITD. . cc cdote. coed cdtcenscesl 6 TG 

Time—2:24%, 2:24%, 2:23, 2:24%4, 2:24, 

Same day, three-year-old pace: 
Checota Belle, br. m. (Judge Hurt, 

2:09%4)..... . amenvobndecdée bela: Be 
Savannah Maid, b. tf. "(Norcatur). +3 2 2 
Kewanee Sue, bl. f. (Kewanee Boy).3 3 3 


Time—2:30, 2:354%, 2:35%. 

The 2:45 trot was one of the best races 
of the meeting. McGuire, the driver of 
Winfield Stratton, drove Imarone in the 
last three heats of the race. She was 
bred at Jerseyville, Ill Mr. Vorhees 
owns her sire and she was foaled his 
property. Mr. McGuire also drove Col. 
Loomis, by Symbolier, in his race. His 
dam is by Aladdin, son of Hambletonian. 
Robert Ryan, out of Lassie, by Aladdin, 
has added two new ones this season. Thé 
dam of Belle Cooley, 2:09%, and of Tur- 
pentine, has been bred to Lord Wilton. 

Monnut, 2:174, who has been sick for 
the past seven weeks with a severe case 
of blood poisoning, was worked his first 
strong mile on Friday, at Rich Hill, and 
will probably be started at Nevada, Lulu 
L., by Ouray, took a mark of 2:15% at 
Rich Hill. She is a great mare and of 
the improving kind. McGrattan reduced 








cles last spring, and which was a blot on 





future. 


cluding Stella, 2:28%; All McGregor (the 
great inbred McGregor mare), and Maud 
McGregor, the dam of three. I expect 


for the best breeders everywhere. 
gree and individual merit. Terms low. 


Posted on pe di- 





great results from these mares and Aller- 
cyone. I will not now dispose of An- 


also still own Kankakee, sire of five with 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
GENTR 


R. W. MITCHELL, 


teros, by the great Electioneer, but will siiaie < a thet 2. 

1 bree are bred cat gs, 08 
keep him to take the place of Allercyone. of patrons say hasnend how to sell them. Write for 
He is the greatest sire in the state. I | terms and 





records better than 2:16%, and last but 
not least, I own Ben McGregor, Jr. He is 
a two-year-old, and very promising. I 
also have a yearling by Anteros and out 
of a daughter of Maud McGregor, that I 
have only driven eleven times for speed, 
and she has shown me a quarterin39sec- 
onds, the last eight in 18% seconds. I | 
don’t think the woods are full of that | 
kind. I drove my three-year-old inbred 
filly All McGregor August 9, and she trot- 
ted an eighth in 18 seconds, and she has 
never been handled for speed but a few 
weeks.” 








MR. SIMPSON ON CALIFORNIA 


HORSES 





Mr. Joseph Cairn Simpson, of Oakland, 
Cal., the Nestor of American turf journal- 
ism, is the author of a series of articles 
on the “Horses of California—From the 
Days of the Missions to the Present,” 
now running in “Sunset,’’ a monthly 
magazine published in San Francisco, 
that are attracting wide attention, says 
the “Horse Review.’’ What Mr. Simpson | 
does not know of California's historic 
horses, either from personal knowledge 
or investigation at first hand, is scarce 
worth telling. He himself owned and 
bred some of its greatest ones—both trot- 
ters and thoroughbreds—and was train- 
ing and racing them before many of the 
turf writers of to-day were born. His 
encyclopedic knowledge of turf and 
breeding history and his practical expe- 
rience as a horseman are also accompa- 
nied by equal literary accomplishments. 
Mr. Simpson is one of the ablest and 
most agreeable writers that ever contrib- 
uted to the turf press, which delights to 
do him honor. His articles in “Sunset’’ 
are now in their fourth number, and aft- 
er reviewing the early horses and horse 
history of the state, have reached the 
present and immediate past. The current 
paper deals wtih Palo Alto, and as Mr. 
Simpson has known that renowned es- 
tablishment almost from the day of its 
foundation, he has written of it as per- 
haps no one else could. In future arti- 
cles he will discuss San Mateo, Sunny 
Slope, Rosemeade, Rancho del Paso, San- 
ta Anita and other famous California 
breeding farms that have produced horses 
of world-wide celebrity. The series is 
richly ilustrated, and when completed 
will form one of the most valuable of re- 
cent contributions to equine literature. 





THE ONWARDS. 





Am I correct in the belief that Onward 
has a greater number of trotters and 
pacers in the 2:10 list than any other sire? 
To-wit: Beuzetta, 2:06%; Pilatus, 2:09%; 
Cornelia Belle, 2:10; Gazette, 2:07%; Col- 
bert, 2:08%; Colonel Thornton, 2:09%; 
Pearl Onward, 2:06, and Major Mason, 
2:09%—eight?—with four or five with rec- 
ords of 2:11 and better, and two or three 
more likely to drop into the “ten list’ any 
day. Also, does the history of the trot- 
ting turf furnish two such brilliant ex- 
amples of a son and daughter of the same 
sire as Onward Silver, 2:10%, and Cornelia 
Belle, 2:10, of such consistent, reliable, 
game, race-horse qualities, racing week 
after week through the Grand Circuit, 
overshadowing all other performers in 
the 2:10 class? And does turf history tell 
us of the get of any sire in one season 
that made the splendid showing in hard 
contested races as the get of Onward has 
made this year? To-wit: Onward Silver, 
Cornelia Belle, Gracie Onward, Iva Dec, 
Major Mason, etc., etc. If I am approx- 
imately correct in my supposition that 
Onward ought to be credited with the 
very highest rank as a sire of race horses 
in the 2:10 list, then, why is it a lament- 
able fact that his name is never men- 
tioned, while horses that have accom- 
plished so much less are paraded weekly 
by the turf papers as marvelous sires? 


KILLED-DEAD. 


You know that the horse 





Itis teed under a for- 

feit of cure an Soe of horee ofl, curb, 
contracted thrush, etc. 

Used and 





his record to 2:23%. He has more speed 








R.L. HARRIMAN, ““Sonceton, “Mo. 


Up-to-date in every particular. Am selling fort 
best breeders in the country. Terms low. 


HARRY GRAHAM, °™y0"™*: 


LIVE STOCK AND GENERAL SALES 
Auctioneer. 


TERMs Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA 

IOWA’S LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS 
Write before claiming dates 





Clover Leaf Farm RDS 

From the best imported and native strains. Farn, 
situated 2 miles m station; telephone at farm. 
Visitors met at depot if desired. rrespondencs 


HEREFO 


solicited. zoune © k for sale at alltimes. W.G. 
SWINNEY 8s D’Arc, Mo., Greene Co. on Mem- 
phis R. R. 





Shorthorn Heifers. 


A choice as of registered cows and heifers for sale 

Write for prices. 

Ww.H. FUL ase. & SONS, 
rseyville, Illinois. 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Il. 


FOR SALE. 


The best 3-yr.-old saddle stallion on the market 
Also 3-yr.-old p i Jack; t or 

These are among the best animals ever owned or 
bred at Limestone Valley. They should head a 
breeding farm. 


L. M. MONSEES & SONS, 
Smithton, Mo. 


STOCK FARM FOR SALE. 


1360 acres, 1320 under hog-tight fence. Eight nev- 
er-failing springs. 180 acres under plow; excellent 
oral) bh 10 m. from a By 1 m. fromse P.O. (daily 


ool, 
Dwell ing, barns, 
packing ho use cvchaate, ete., ete. Title perfect. 


Owner would be = to "lense for three years 
from purchaser. ce, $7.50 per acre. Address 


JOHN 1. SCRIBNER, 
LEANN, MO. 


Jacks, Jennets and saddle Studs for sale. 
LONE RETREAT STOCK FARM, Lawson Mo. 























FOR EXCHANGE 
stallion with a record of 2.21 1-4 





A Standard pac: 

and an 8 year old Percheron stallion, sure breeders, 
fora styled saddle stallion or trot- 

ting ¢' on < not less than pounds, or both. 

Address for full iP articulars 

E. CLEMENT, Peirce City, Mo. 
ATALOGUES for Shorthorn sales compiled o: 
tarnished complete at attractive prices. Address 

THOS. P. HALL, Breckenridge, Mo. 





RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS. 


125 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 6 
to 16 months old. Scotch and Seotch top 
ped. Herd headed by (Lavender Viscount 
124755), the champion Shorthorn bull of 
the Kansas City Show, 1900. 
C. E. LEONARD, Bell Air, Mo. 
ED. PATTERSON, Manager. 
R. RB. an 8 Bunceton, Me 
R. S. WILLIAMS, es Mo. 
peseter of high-class Angus cattle. Zaire 17th, 
m of imp. Emlyn 13211, and famous 
Black mo my service. Choice young bulls and 
dividuall: 


females of the richest become soe 
first class for sale. All leading families represen’ 


SHORTHORN CATTUR- news sat 


tops selected best" 





on, 








the most a) roved = ung cattle- 
h for oo yeas S rene, viaitors 

come; adjoining tx La on K, 
le oox, 3s Greenneld. Mo. 





For instance, Why do they say “‘the blood 
of Kentucky Prince is prominent th's 
year in Bleata, 2:08%; May Allen, 2:08%4; 
and Helen Grace, 2:11%,’’ when they are 
not his daughters, and they fail to men 
tion Onward as the sire of his great five, 
Onward Silver, Cornelia Belle, Iva Dee. 
Gracie Onward and Major Mason? Is it 
thought that the three descendants of 
Kentucky Prince are greater than the 
three Onwards? May Allen was behind 
Cornelia Belle and Onward Silver in a 
very great contest at New York, and 
Bleata is to meet the great son and 
daughter of Onward. We will see a race 
then. In my opinion, both Cornelia Belle 
and Onward Silver on public perform- 
ance are superior to the great daughter 
of Dexter Prince, though they have not 
trotted as fast a heat. Suppose some of 
the advertised stallions had made such a 
showing as has old Onward, the turf a.!- 
jectives would have been in danger of 
running out.—A. E. C. in Stock Farm. 


Wolfborough, Jan. 1, 18%. 
Dr. S. A. Tuttle: 

Dear Sir—This is to certify that I can- 
not speak too highly in the praise of 
your Elixir. I use it in my livery stable 
and think that it is fhe best liniment I 
ever saw. FRANK E. COOK. 








Avoidall blisters; they offer only temporary relief if any. 
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Home Circle 


RURAL WORLD. 
TRUST. 





Written for the 





The guiding hand we cannot see, 
Nor palm to palm its pressure feel; 

Yet we must say—‘‘He leadeth me,” 
Therefore His guardianship is real. 


When down dim haunted aisles of pain, | 


With heavy steps we take our way, | 
EB’en suffering we feel as gain, 
And through the dark, we sing and 
pray. ’ 


Whatever doth to us betide, 
We must not fear, for God is just; 
He guides, then soul, be satisfied, 
To patient wait, just wait—and trust. 
MAY MYRTLE. 





HISTORIC GROUND. 





While viewing Niagara Falls from bo.n 
the American and Canadian sides, and ob- 
serving the geological formations as out- 
lined on the sides of the great gorge, not- 
ing how these make possible the erosion 
which constantly taking place and 
causing the Falls to wear the rocks and 
soil away, and reveling in the magnifi- 
cent scenery on all sides, we were con- 
stantly reminded that we were treading 
on historic ground. The battles of the 
War of 1812 had a different significance 
when we stood on Queenston Heights in 
the shadow of Brock’s monument. Then 
as one stands on the spot where this 
English general fell in the battle of 
Queenston Heights in 1812, the horrors of 
war are more vividly conceived. The 
cenotaph which marks the spot was 
erected by the present King Edward when 
he visited this country in 1860, he then 
being the Prince of Wales. 

At Brock’s monument we stood for the 
first time under the British flag as offi- 
cially floated. Here by the aid of a glass 
we could see the sails on Lake Ontario. 
We drank of a spring of delicious water 
just below the monument, and in imagi- 
nation pictured the weary soldiers of 
nearly a century ago as slaking their 
thirst at this same spring. 

These grounds are most beautifully 
kept, and gave no evidence of our bitter 
strife with the “Mother Country” in the 
long ago. It was fully evident that Amer- 
icans evinced as much interest in the spot 
and all the surrounding territory as did 
any Englishman. 

On the trip up the river one had the 
privilege of stopping at Chippewa and 
going over the battle grounds, this battle 
having been fought July 5, 1814. But 
neither at this point nor at Lewiston on 
the American side did we feel that we 
had time to even walk over this historic 
ground. Yet we felt that history was 
more fully comprehended by even our ride 
through these sections. Much of the 
value of history is lost during school life, 
because of the parrot fashion in which it 
is learned and recited. The real history is 
lost in the effort to remember that on a 
certain day of a certain month of a cer- 
tain year a certain battle was fought. 
And the result is we are not certain of 
anything. The cause of the strife, the 
topography of the country and the re- 
sults of battles lost and won to the na- 
tions engaged in the warfare are but 
barely touched, if not entirely ignored. 

When reflecting on these scenes, and 
thinking of our magnificent United States, 
we could not but conclude that the God 
of Nations guided this country in those 
early wars with England that both na- 
tions might be more powerful. In the 
light of the history of England for the 
past 50 years, one can see that the colo- 
nies, when they stood for what was just, 
did that which would add to the great- 
ness of the Mother Country. The har- 
mony between these nations further at- 
tests this fact. 


is 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
OLD FARMER GRAINGE’S RUSE. 
“Hey, there!’ 
“Good gracious! 

frightened me!” 

Farmer Grainge, the neighbor, stood at 
the gate, leaning on his cane and strok- 
ing his long gray beard. His dim eyes 
sparkled as he noted the agitation of the 
girl. She presented a picturesque appear- 
ance, clad, as she was, in a simple but 
neat and well-fitting red dress, with a red 
cloth wound about her head, after the 
custom of the old negro ‘“‘aunty’’ of the 
south. She was so absorbed in her task 
of filling a large kettle with potatoes that 
she was not aware of the presence of old 
Silas Grainge until he spoke. 

“Great lands!” said old Silas, ‘“‘has the 
whole county come to pay you a visit?” 

“Oh, no! Why?” 

“One would think so, to judge by the 
quantity of potatoes you are boiling. 
You don’t mean to say you eat that many 
potatoes at a meal?” 

“Oh, I’m boiling these for the hogs.”’ 

“For the hogs! Boil potatoes for the 


Mr. Grainge, how you 


hogs! Your porkers must be epicures in- 
deed. I would never think of doing such 
a thing. It isn’t natural. Who'd cook 


food for them if they were running wild? 
A hog that isn’t spoiled will eat potatoes 
raw, and eat them with a relish, too.” 

“Catch our hogs eating them raw; they 
must be boiled or they will squeal.” 

“Now, Hannah, that’s quite a job, and 
a useless one at that. Let me give you a 
pointer that will enable you to dispense 
with this drudgery. You don’t take es- 
pecial pleasure in this kind of work, do 
you?” 

“No, indeed; I would rather be in the 
meadow among the lambs, or in the woods 
gathering wild flowers. This is a task 
that one of us must do every day, and 
here lately it has fallen to my lot a little 
too often to be pleasant.”’ 

“Come.” Old Silas started for a pile of 
rails in the adjoining field and proceeded 
to build a pen, taking especial care to 
build it as rickety as it could be built. 

“What are you doing that for?” 

“Keep quiet, Hannah, and don’t ask 
any questions.” 

The pen completed, old Silas returned 
to the house for a bag of potatoes, Han- 
nah following closely at his heels. Shoul- 
dering the bag he started back for the 
pen, with Hannah again closely in his 
wake. They passed an old sow who threw 
up her head and blinked her eyes, taking 
especial notice of the bag on his shoulder. 

“‘Now you just make tracks!” said Silas, 
as he put down the bag and discovered 
the old sow right at his heels. “Off with 
you!” But she wouldn’t be off. The more 
he insisted, the more she protested. He 
emptied the potatoes into the pen, and 
casting his eyes over the field he saw 
hogs approaching from all directions, 
grunting and squealing at every jump. 

“Now get a stick, Hannah, and fight 
them off.” 


get them to eat the potatoes if they are 
not to get at them?” 
“Do as I tell you, and don’t ask any 


questions. Sail into them all you know 
how.”’ 

Hannah did “sail in,’ and so did old 
Silas, but in spite of their efforts the 
rickety fence went down and the hogs 
swarmed into the pen; and when at 


length the old farmer and the girl paused 
for a breathing spell there was not a po- 
tato in sight, and the horde of hogs were 
squealing for more. 
“Now, do you see how that was done?’ 
Hannah burst our laughing. 


“You remember, Hannah, when my 
Sallie was married. She eloped. I op- 
posed the match. It was my op tion 
that settled it. That set me to t ing 


that the principle might be applied to 
animals as well as to human beings. You 
won't have to boil any more potatoes; 
just dump them into the pen, and J’ll 
guarantee you will have no further trou- 
ble.”’ 

He proved to be right; Hannah had to 
boil no more potatoes after that except 
for the table. 

ERNEST DEBERTSHAUSER. 

Macoupin Co., Ill. 











WILL H. FREEMAN, 


ALTAMONT, ILL. 





A GLIMPSE OF MR. FREEMAN’S 
LIFE. 





We feel sure that RURAL WORLD 
readers will be interested in the sketch 
of Mr. Will H. Freeman (Dype), which 
his friend, Mr. 8. F. Gillespie, our Wash- 
ington, D. C., correspondent, has given 
us, as well as being able to study the 
face pictured herewith. 

Thinking that a sketch of the RURAL 
WORLD'S able and brilliant contributor 
—Mr. Will H. Freeman—would be of in- 
terest to the great army of readers of 
this journal, I will endeavor to briefly 
outline the story of his life. Mr. Free- 
man, or “Dype,’”’ as he is familiarly 
known in journalistic circles, was born 
in New Orleans, La., in 1847, and is con- 
sequently one year older than the RU- 
RAL WORLD, which was established 
in 184. To quote Mr. Freeman’s own 
language: “My father was a Yankee, 


born and lived to years of manhood in | 


New Jersey. Emigrated to New Orleans 
when of age, and married there. Re- 
moved to Rusk County, Indiana when I 
was about twelve years old. My father’s 
mother was Ann Lee, daughter of great- 
grandmother Lee, who made the famous 
ride in the American Revolution, so that 
I am a direct descendant of the Lees 
of Virginia, thus I am mostly Southern 
in birth and lineage.’ 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, al- 
though scarcely fifteen years old, ‘‘Dype”’ 
enlisted in the 15th Indiana Battery L. A., 
serving in the battery and at Indianapo- 
lis until the spring of 1864, when he was 
transferred to the U. 8S. Navy. During 
that summer he went down the Missis- 
sippi River and to Mobile Bay in the 
fall on the ironclad monitor “Kickapoo.” 
During the conflict our friend partici- 
pated in many thrilling engagements, and 
few of those who were his comrades dur- 
ing that memorable conflict survive, hav- 
ing succumbed to the inevitable, owing 
to wounds and diseases incident to the 
hardships of that campaign. At the 
close of the war, Mr. Freeman lived in 
Kinmundy, Ill., for 22 years, and at that 
place learned the printing trade. From 
Southern Illinois Dype moved to Hutch- 
inson, Kas., where he established a 
bright and attractive paper—‘The Hutch- 
inson Independent.’’ About this time 
Southern Kansas was attracting the at- 
tention of emigrants. Mr. Freeman de- 
cided to try his fortunes in that much- 
talked of promised land, disposed of the 
Hutchinson paper and in an incredibly 
short time “‘The Harper County Express” 
blossomed like a rose in the fair city of 
Danville. The ‘“Express’’ was edited in 
a manner that carried the conviction 
abroad that Danville was the coming 
town, and had the effect of attracting a 
considerable number of Eastern people, 
who invested in the sandy soil of that 
then promising town. In due time Dype 
was commissioned by the authorities at 
Washington to act in the capacity of 
postmaster, a position which by his in- 
flexible fidelity to public duties, won for 
him the confidence of the postal authori- 
ties with whom he came in contact. He 
also was a notary public, which position 
he held until stricken with paralysis, 
which incapacitated him for physical 
duties, and he decided to leave the Sun- 
flower State and locate in Southern Il- 
linois. Here a few years were quietly 
spent in Altamont, Illinois. Life in town 
evidently did not suit Dype, who was 
accustomed to the broad rolling prai- 
ries of the far west, for he purchased 
“The Cliff’ domain where with a com- 
fortable and commodious residence, a 
farm that normally yields an abundance, 
and a road stretch of woodlands, our 
friend utilizes the time in reading and 
writing. He is on the staff of several 
county and metropolitan papers. His 
“Cliff Sketches” of pioneer days in the 
“St. Elmo Banner,” are valuable and in- 
teresting, dealing as they do with char- 
acters that once moved and had their 
being in the mysterious deep woods and 
dark caves that are characteristic of 
that region. His contributions to the 
“Mason News” and Effingham ‘‘Repub- 
lican” attest to his ability as a journal- 
ist of rare distinction. Surrounded by his 
charming family, esteemed as a just and 
generous neighbor by his host of friends, 
we trust that he may long remain. with 
us and contribute many more interest- 
ing and charming articles to the columns 
of the RURAL WORLD. 

8. F. GILLESPIE. 





“But what for? How are you going to 





Washington, ~~ < 


| | For 


ON GRANDPA'S FARM. 

Oh, don’t you know the fun on grandpa’s | 
farm! 

For grandpa says: “Let ‘em; it ain't no | 
harm;” | 

An’ Covsin Rod leads us and cries: ‘‘Here 

goes!”’ | 

An’ mamma—she just says, ‘Such | 
clothes!” | 
We've a Crusoe’s island an’ robbers cave, 





An’ Tower of London, an’ don’t you 


| 

know 

| When one of us wants to let on he's} 
brave, | 

| He crawls under the sawmill, scared | 

| and slow? 

| Oh, you don't know half the fun out 

there! 

|For grandpa he never tells us, “Lake | 

care!" | 

) An’ Cousin Rob laughs, an’ says tu “ca | 

| rouse.”’ 

| An’ mamma, you see, is off in the house. 

| we fish in the brooks and play in the 

sands, | 

| An’ try to catch tadpoles out of tae | 

springs; 

We hide in the bushes like Injun bands, 


| 
| 


An’ fight with the hornets and get their 
stings. 


|office by Miss Sarah C. 
| Caldwell Co., Mo. 

derberries use one 
| three pounds of sugar. 


|recipes sent to us for publication, 


Some Coffees . 
are Glazed 
with a cheap coating. 
If glazing helps coffee 
why aren’t the high- 
priced Mochas and Javas 
glazed also? 


Lion Goffee 


is not glazed. It is per- 
fectly pure and has a 
delicious flavor. \ 


The sealed package insures uni- 














form quality and freshness 








CANNING ELDERBERRIES. 

recipe was sent to this 
Thompson of 
To ten pounds of el- 
pint of vinegar and 


The rollowing 


Miss Thompson says in her personal 
|letter that the juice of elderberries when 


| prepared in this way makes a splendid 
drink if some cream is added. 


We are much pleased to have tested 
especi- 


jally such as have been found helpful this 


Oh, there’s plenty of fun on grandpa’s 
place! 
grandpa—he says: 
race!” 

|An’ Cousin Rob grins 
| she blows!” 

| An’ mamma, she only 

clothes!” 


—Our Little Folks Magazine. 


“Now scoot on @ | 


“Ther? | 


an’ says: 


just says: “Such 





| 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 


| sal-ammoniac, 
|lon of water. 
|ready for use. 


sible to every household. 
|}pounds of salt, a 


| season, when vegetables are so scarce. 





HOW TO FIGHT FIRE. 





A home-made fire extinguisher is pos- 
Formula: Three 
pound and a half of 
dissolving them in a gal- 
Put this solution in bottles 
the purpose 


The bottles selected for 


CHOCOLATE | should be of as thin glass as it is possible 





At the Pan-American Exposition. 





Leaving the Horticultural Building by 
the west door we were invited to have a 
cup of chocolate at a very handsome 
building erected by the Walter Baker 
Co., of Dorchester, Mass., where I not 
only enjoyed a refreshing drink, but had 
a pleasant chat with Mr. Shaw, the man- 
ager. 

Chocolate was derived, according to a 
Mexican legend, from a tree of divine 
origin that was originally intended to 
|provide a production for the benefit of 
the chosen sons of humanity. The Mex- 
ican Garden Prophet, Quezzaticoatl, ob- 
tained a seed from the sacrea garden 
where the children of the Sun lived. 
The fruit of the tree proved to be so 
valuable and aceptable, that in gratitude 
to the Prophet who had taught them to 
value it, the people of Mexico wor- 
shiped their benefactor under the name of 
Votan; a name which signifies an adder 
clothed with precious or divine feathers; 
he was also known as the God of Choco- 
late. 

The Cacao nut pulverized and sweet- 
ened was the favorite drink of Monte- 
zuma, the celebrated Mexican emperor, 
whom Cortez later subjected to such un- 
necessary indignities. Although choc- 
olate was so well known in Mexico be- 
fore American history was written, it was 
never used in the United States to any 
|great extent until about the year 1860, 








| when this firm commenced the manu- 
|facture of sweetened chocolate for the 
}use of confectioners. 

The Theobroma Cacao tree grows to the 
|height of 20 to 30 feet with a trunk that | 
}attains a diameter of eight to ten inches. 
|The leaves are evergreen and the bark is 
|of a greenish coffee color. It has a small 


|pinkish white blossom of a waxlike ap- | 


| pearance growing directly out of the main 
|trunk and branches. When the blossom 
| fructifies, the petals fall off from the 
stamens and the fruit, which grows in 
an oblong pod, is developed. This pod 
is of a golden brown color, and varies 
in length from about eight to fifteen 
inches. It contains some 20 or 30 seeds, 
which are oval-shaped nuts about the 
size and shape of the kernel of an 
almond. They are enveloped in a gummy 
liquid, which coagulates and assumes a 
dark brown color when exposed to the 
atmosphere. The Cacao tree cannot be 
successfully cultivated north or south 
of the twenty-fifth parallel of latitude. 

The world’s supply is derived almost 
exclusively from American countries and 
adjacent islands, a list of which, with 
the amount produced is as follows: 


Ecuador, 22,000tons; Trinidad, 10,000; 
other British West Indies, 9,000; Portu- 
guese Africa, 7,700; Brazil, 7,500; Vene- 


zuela, 6,000; Dutch Guiana, 4,500; Hayti, 
4,000; Columbia, 3,000; Ceylon, 1,660; Java, 
1,000; Guadaloupe and Martinique, 9800; 
Santa Domingo, 150; Niger Coast, 55; 
French Guiana, 30; Kongo, 5; making a 
total of 75,680 tons. 

We are familiar with the manufactured 
products in chocolate, cocoa, cocoa nibs 
and cocoa butter. Chocolate is the kernel 
of the nut after it has been roasted, 
ground and worked into a paste, with or 
without sugar. Cocoa is the same product 
| with a portion of oil or butter removed 
| under pressure, though this general rule 
|does not hold good in all cases as formu- 
las differ. Cocoa butter is made from 
the oil thus extracted. The cracked or 
coarsely ground product of the roasted 
seeds is called cocoa nibs, a common ar- 
ticle in some places, but not generally 
sold in the United States. 

These various productions are of differ- 
ent grades; first, because there are dif- 
ferent qualities of the nut; second, be- 
cause the shell or portions of it is some- 
times ground up with the kernel for the 
purpose of increasing the bulk; thirdly, 
because of the admixture of cheaper sub- 
stances—flour, arrow root, tallow, etc. 
There are about 2 varieties of cocoa 
known to commerce—some of them of a 
light brown color, while some are very 
dark, which accounts in a measure for 
the different colored products; though 
cupidity has suggested many dishonest 
devices for altering the original color 
as well as to increase the quantity. 

The detection of adulteration is easy 
enough to the expert, but is difficult to 
the novice; the average consumer is 
therefore compelled to depend almost en- 
tirely on the character and reputation of 
the manufacturer. 

Chocolate confections should consist of 
the pure roasted and ground seeds, with 
sugar and pure vegetable flavoring such 
as ground cinnamon, vanilla or other 
wholesome substances. What it really 
does consist of under our present jumble 
of state food laws, is not pleasant to 
think of. 

Those who are fond of chocolate, may 
see in this exhibit something to their ad- 
vantage, and if they are interested in our 
new possession, Guam, Tutuila and other 
islands, they may learn the particulars 
concerning the growth and cultivation of 
one of the important, natural productions 
of these places. HERBERT SHEARER. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
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| to procure, and with long necks, so that 
| when wanted they can be readily grasped 
| by 
}such a way as to break the bottles and 
scatter the contents over the flames. 


the neck and hurled into the fire ia 


A little practice with this home-made 


fire extinguisher on bonfires will demon- 
strate its usefulness and give one a de 
gree of experiences 
great value in time of need. 


that would be of 


POWER OF A COURTEOUS WORD. 





“When I crossed the ocean in my boy- 


hood to seek my fortune in America, all 
the English I knew was, 
sir, 
highly prosperous and respected Amer- 
ican citizen. 


‘I thank you, 
said a gentleman who is now a 


“That one sentence served me in good 


stead. The captain and crew of the ves- 
sel were Englishmen, and it was marvei- 
ous how my ‘I thank you, sir,’ 
and kindness from them. 

same when I reached New York. When 
other words failed me I could always 
Say, 
port, 


won smiles 
It was the 


‘I thank you, sir.’ 
and it opened many a door 
many a heart to me.” 

We wonder how many of our ycung 


It was my pass- 
and 


people have learned that sentence so long 
it comes easily to the lips. 


To remem- 


ber to say, “I thank you, sir,’’ in re- 


sponse to the courtesies we receive in 


the course of a day, and to keep the sen- 
tence in readiness when other words 
fail, is to possess a vocabulary far from 
meager in its scope, especially in the way 
it acts upon hearts.—Young People’s 
Weekly. 


RICE TOMATOES.—Into a pudding dish 
put alternate layers of boiled rice and 
sliced tomatoes. Season each layer with 
salt and pepper. Cream may be used in 
place of butter, and if the flavor of 
onions is liked, add a few very thin 
slices and bake fifteen or twenty m‘nutes. 

ESCALLOPED POTATOHS.—Peei and 
slice small potatoes, wash and place a 
layer of them in a baking dish. Season 
with salt and pepper, and put small bits 
of butter on top. Continue these layers 
until the dish is full. Then pour i» enough 
milk to almost cover them, put in the 
oven, and bake for three-quarters of an 
hour. 

POTATO BALLS.—Mash boiled pota- 
toes, add butter size of an egg, two 
spoonfuls of milk, a little salt; stir well 
with fork, roll with the hand into balls, 
roll in egg and crumbs and fry in hot 
fat or brown in the oven. 


Mothers will find “‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up’’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 





ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK? 





Mr. A. 8S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Conn. (The Clothier) says if any sufferer 
from Kidney, Bladder or Kindred Dis- 
eases will write to him he will tell them 
how he was cured. He has nothing to 
sell or give, just directs you to a Home 
Cure that does the work. 











FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION 


*I am so thankful for what Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription has 
done for me,” writes Mrs. John T. 
Smith, of Slocan, B. C., Box 50. 
“It cured me of a disease which 
was taking away all my strength, 
helped me y Moan A the long months 
before baby came and I have a big 
strong baby girl, the most healthy 
and happy of all my three.” 


TIAKES THE DIFFERENCE. 








oultry 





“THE GREAT ST. LOUIS FAIR” will | 
open up October 7, and continue to Uc 
tober i2. As usual, the Poultry Exhi *bit | 


will be one of its chief attractions, ana it 
is expected that this year especially 


be paid this year. 


No entrance fee is charged. 
furnishes exhibition coops, so that out- 
of-town breeders can ship in ordinary 


shipping coops, making express a small 
item To clap the climax, insuring prumpt 
and reliable awards, the Fair Associa- 
tion has engaged Mr. B. N. Pierce of cn- 
dianapolis and Mr. W. 8. Russell of Ot- 
tumwa, la., as judges. 

“Nuff sed.’ Come early and stay late. 
Catalogs and price list are now ready,and 
will be mailed free to all appucanis by 
addressing John Hachmeister, Secr<tary. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

HENRY STEINMBESCH 


St. Louis, Mo. Supt. Poultry Dept. 





POULTRY AND PET STOCK SHOW. 





At the Pan-American Exposition. 





The poultry and pet show at the Pan- 
American is arranged for ten days, com- 
mencing October 31. The importance of 
this show is considerable, as it comprises 
806 distinct varieties of poultry, 510 vari- 
eties of pigeons and 655 different species 
of pet stock. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that provision has 
been made to properly house 20,000 birds 
and animals, every one of which will be 
distinctly characteristic of the best of 
its species. 

OCTOBER 2 has been designated as 
the date for holding an immense mass 
meeting of all fanciers that can be got 
together on this occasion. This meeting 
will be held in the handsome marble 
structure erected by New York State. 
There are 26 poultry associations to meet 
and take part in the deliberations, be- 
sides those connected with all pet stock. 
More than one-half of the poultry as- 
sociations and clubs throughout’ the 
country have offered a special prize list 
to supplement those given by the Expo- 
sition. 

BELGIAN HARES will be on exhi- 
bition from California and others from 
Texas and many points between. As the 
Belgian hare is grown principally in the 
West, we will naturally expect the larg- 
est exhibits to come from that direction. 
A great many states will be represented 
in that line, and a collective show no 
doubt will be shown that will be the 
finest ever held. 

THE CAT SHOW will be especially in- 
teresting to the women, as a gcod many 
clubs are represented. A Chicago Cat 
Club, another from Boston, from New- 
port and still another from Bedford, will 
be represented. Some of the cats shown 
| will be a revelation to those’ who have 
been 
being all pretty much alike. 


ordinary intelligence and great beauty. 


on October 23 and 24. P 
PATIENCE IN POULTRY RAISING. 


The want of a large amount of patience 
on the part of the owner is often the 
spoiling of a fine lot of hens for winter 
laying. When the plan of feeding has 
been decided upon and followed up long 
enovgh, it is supposed, to produve the 
desired results, the hens are sometimes 
tardy in bringing forth the eggs. As doy 
after day passes and the eggs don’t come 
ihe cwner has coubts about the correct- 
nes: of his plan of feeding. On the mere 
guess that something is wrong he changes 
his materials and increases or ‘ecrexzses 
the amount, passing in quick succession 
from one extreme to the other in his 





cerperation over the failure o- all nis ef- 
forts 
Liens will be not overfed vr undorfed 


if they are given all they will eat at 
night and just enough during the fore 
part of the day to keep th» temptatin 


before them to scratch. Aal this 
method will produce eggs if ine hens 
are healthy, warmly housed and their 


wants are attended to in the way of 
water and grit. If this plan is alopted 
and adhered to the eggs will cceme in 
time. Some flocks will begin laying 
earlier than others, for no two lots are 
in exactly the same condition when the 
plan is first put into effect. 

What the owner needs to do is keep 
steadily at his “knitting’’ and have pa- 
tience. The agitation growing out of 
the fear of possible failure often makes 
failure certain when success is just at 


poultryman. A large army of people who 
have started in the business have failed 
for the want of it.—Hood Farm Topics. 


THE FLAVOR OF EGGS. 





People who use many eggs and all who 
habitually eat them boiled know that 
there is much difference in the flavor of 
even those which are undeniably fresh, 
says a United States Department of Ag- 
riculture bulletin. There is a very gen- 
eral belief that the flavor is influenced 
by the feed which the hens receive, and 
that materials possessing strong flavors, 
like onions, turnips, etc., impart an in- 
jurious flavor to the eggs. The truth of 
this belief was shown by recent expert- 
ments at the North Carolina station. 

Chopped wild onion tops and bulbs were 
fed to hens and the length of time ve- 
fore there was a change in the flavor of 
the eggs was noted, as well as the length 
of time which must elapse after onion 
feeding was discontinued before the ob- 
jectionable flavor would disappear. At 
the beginning of the trial a half-ounce of 
chopped onion tops per head daily was 
fed to twelve hens of different breeds. Re- 
peated tests did. not show any onion 
flavor in the eggs until the fifteenth day, 
when it was distinctly noticeable. The 

t of i fed was doubled for 
four days and then discontinued. 

The eggs laid while the larger amount 
of onion was fed were so strongly flav- 
ored that they could not be used. Atter 
discontinuing the feeding of onions the 
flavor became less noticeable, and in a 
week the eggs were of normal flavor. The 
main point brought out by the tests was 
that flavor can be fed into eggs. There- 
fore it appears that to insure finely flav- 
ored eggs it is neccessary to restrict 
runs so that no considerable amount of 








will | 


exce! all previous efforts. 
The lst has been revised, and acw | 
includes all the up-to-date breeds, iu- 
cluding Rhode Island Reds and Buff Or- 
pingtons. The premiums have not been | 
changed, and the same liberal cush or- | 
ferings that this Fair has alwas3 paid 
through hard times and = prusperity, | 


through drouth and moisture, will agaim | 


| 
The Fair | 








material and | 


by far the most 
paint that will 
The brands 


genuine, 





all applicants. 





house, Pure “old Dutch process” 


HE cost by the pound or gallon is’ 
not the true measure of paint 


economy. Considering the cost of 


abor necessary to paint a 
White Lead 


is the cheapest and, durability considered, 


economical, and is the only 
give permanent satisfaction. 


named in the margin are 


By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. 
information and card showing samples of colors mailed FREE te 


Pamphlet giving valuable 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Clark Avenue and Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo, 











food which will produce badly 
eggs can be obtained. 

Some years ago the New York Cornell 
Station in studying the effect of ni.ro- 
genous vs. carbonaceous food for poultry, 
reported observations on the effect of the 
different rations on the flavor of eggs. 
One lot of fowls were fed a mixture of 
wheat shorts, cottonseed meal and skim 
milk; another lot cracked corn and c.urn 
dough. The former ration contained 
much more nitrogen than the latter. The 
hens fed corn laid fewer eggs than those 
fed the nitrogenous ration, but the eges 
were larger. The eggs produced by the 
nitrogenous ration were of a disagree- 


flavored | 


CASH PRIZES 


For Poultry Raisers. 
Believing that pa cut Green Bone is one 
of the greatest aids to successful and profit- 
able poaey raising. the publishers of this vee 


Leta bay acash Prize of $4 S39 ier thal the be: -_ bat 


The Use and Value of Fresh Gut 
Green!Bone‘as Pou ane Food. 





mentioned in the cle. The ie must bein our 
hands on or before August 15. 
mt tot the | yore winner wilt be made 





able flavor and smell, had a small yolk 
and did not keep well. The flesh of tue 
poultry fed this ration, however, was 
darker, more succulent and tender than 


that of the fowls fed the carbonacevus 
ration. 

These experiments also show that the 
food has a marked effect on the fluvor of 
eggs. The general experience of poutiry 
raisers is that nitrogenous rations are 
more profitable for feed, since they pro- 
duce a larger number of eggs. In view of 
the fact that such a ration, if too rich in 
nitrogen, may produce eggs of unpleas- 
ant flavor, it would seem advisable to 
note the effect of any ration fed upon 
flavor and modify it if the eggs are found 
to be inferior in this respect. 

FEEDING FOR EGGS. 





The writer is well pleased with a sys- 
tem of feeding for eggs he adopted sev- 
eral months ago. It has given excellent 
results. In the first place mashes of a!) 
kinds are discarded. The system is one 
of dry feeding. The morning ration con- 
sists of bran, corn meal, meat meal and 
steamed alfalfa. A very light feed of 
wheat is given at noon, scattered in 
straw; also grass, finely cut. At night 
wheat, corn and crushed barley, in equal 
quantities, is fed, in straw, to promote 
exercise. A goodly amount of charcoal 
is mixed with dry meal; also two or 
three times a week oil cake meal, new 
process, writes A. Warren Robinson in 
the ‘‘Pacific Rural Press."’. 





in the habit of regarding cats as | 
This collec- | visability of feeding meat meal once a 


tion will comprise animals of more than | day. 


Judging in this department will be de- | hand, 
cided by comparison and will take place | | article, 


hand. Patience is a valuable asset to the | 


Too much cannot be said about the ad- 


Its use is increasing all over the 
|country year by year. It stands one in 
though, to procure a guarante+d 
Says a West Virginia Experiment | 
| Station Bulletin: “It is well known that 
|ground fresh meat and bone is a very 
; Valuable constituent of a ration for egg 
|production. In many localities, however, 
it is difficult to procure fresh bones and 
scraps from meat markets, and even whien 
a supply is constantly available, it is 
not usually an easy matter to grind the 
material for the fowls. On the other 
hand, beef sc.aps and meat meal can be 
bought of the poultry supply housas at 
any time, and being in a thoroughly dry 
condition can be readily mixed with other 
feeding stuffs. 


$100 CASH Pri 


makin 
above offer. Each paper will Sward one $10.00 
rize. The articles winning t! 
will thes be cukess pmede fob 
— (to beannounced later), 
article of all, “tor which a Grand Prize of 8100 


will be paid. Ev. tay-+ f one of our readers who is famil- 
iar with the use o fout Treen bone standsachance of 
winning — prizes. 


nd in your —— at once. 
GREEN BONE PRIZE, 
Gn COLMAN’S RURAL: WORLD. 


Time for article to be with us has been 





extended to September. 
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for of the Skin 





OF our ELEctTRO Oz0N1ZED MEDICINE 
J. O. PETIT, M. D., 1216 Olive Street, St. Louis 


COLLIE eg mah Sable and White, whelped 
June 25; as finely bred as any in 
the country. Say what you want. For description 
and full pedigree write to 
J.L, GREENLEE, Kahoka, Mo. 











POULTRY. 
andottes and 8. 8. Ham- 
BUFF ROCKS, § barge. THAT NRG. Anes, TIL 


CHEAP, BUT GOOD. 


Young and old stock for sale now at the EGG 
FARM. Brown and White Leghorn, Barred and 
White P. Rock. Black yep and Bronze Turkeys. 
Eggs half ores. CIRCULAR 

E. W. GEER, | Farmington, Mo. 


si 








South Downs. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Eight best breeds of poultry. 
Shorthorns. 

Good stock at fair prices. 


Hurst 
Russellville, Tenn. 








’s Beautiful as any that grow. 
Useful as any that cluck or }Bred 
$: a Young stock for sale.) by 


our wan 
Nepenthe poultry: neh, New Florence, Mo. 
1882. FINE BIRDS. 1901 
Satisfaction ot money back. Lt. Brahmas, Black 
Langshans, B. ry.) Pate 8. L Wyandottes. They 
will do you good. T. REED, Camp Point, ILL. 








erally apparent in what might be called 
snuffles, something between a sneeze and 
a cough and at that time is the time to 
begin treatment. By a number of exper- 
iments personally conducted, I have found 
that at this stage of the trouble the fumes 
of carbolic acid, while not always sure to 
afford relief, are generally effective. 

To treat the chicks secure a fairly good 








THE PLYMOUTH ROCK. | 


| 


Bulletin No. 29, “just issued from the | 
Bureau of Animal Industry, U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, is the first of a | 
series of bulletins to be published on | 
American breeds of fowls. This one is | 
devoted to the Plymouth Rock—including | 
the barred, white and buff classes. The | 
bulletin was prepared by T. F. McGrew, | 
well known as a poultry writer and 
judge. It is handsomely embellished with 
colored plates, showing typical speci- 
mens, male and females, of the three 
classes, and other engravings of heads, 
feathers, etc. The illustrations, which 
are excellent, were prepared- by Mr. 
George E. Howard. The bulletin is a val- | 
uable one, and will doubtless be. much | 
sought for by poultry breeders, who | 
want definite information as to how this | 
most popular of American breeds of 
poultry was produced. 


| 








GAPES. 





Of all the ailments to which chicken 
babyhood is subjected, to the mind of 
the writer there is none so trying to the 
patience of the poultry man, or $0 cer- 
tainly fatal to the life of the chick unless 
prompt relief is afforded, as the gapes, 
writes F. V. Chapman in “Grange Bulle- 
tin.” I presume there is neither pro- 
fessional poultry man, amateur nor farm- 
er, but at some time has seen them, and 
the effect they produce on the small 
chicks. 

The disease is known to be caused by 
a small thread-like red worm, from one- 
half to an inch long, that is found in 
the wind pipe of the fowl, and as it 
grows, unless removed, produces death by 
suffocation. 

Whither it comes (the producing cause) 
is as much a mystery now as it was ter 
or twenty years ago. Theories innumer- 
able have been advanced from time to 
time in regard to its origin, but 
to date nothing is absolutely or cer- 
tainly known of its origin. The usually 
accepted theory is that as the chick hunts 
its food, picks up the egg of the worm, 
which finds lodgment in the intestines, 
instead of passing into the gizzard, and 
when hatched, being very very minute, 


sized box, with a lid; place inside a hot 
stove lid or stone, but so protected by a 
piece of fly screen netting that the chicks 
jcannot get on it to burn themselves. 
|place the chicks in the box, and drop a 
few drops of the acid (8 or 10 will be 
enough to use at once) on the hot iron or 
stone, and close the lid, this fills the 
box with fumes and the chicks are com- 
|pelled to breathe it. When the fumes 
are exhausted open the lid and give the 


|chicks a chance to breathe fresh air for 


a few minutes, 
treatment. 

In a very short time you will notice an 
improvement, and until more eggs hatch 
and more worms get into the windpipe 
the life of the chick is saved. If the af- 
fection is allowed to pass beyond this 
|stage the only remedy is to remove the 
|worms by artificial meams, and which, 
unless the operator is an expert, will, in 
the greater number of cases, result just 
as surely in the death of the fowl as it 
would from the gape worm. “An ounce 
of prevention is said to be worth a pound 
of cure,’’ therefore I would say, get your 
hatches out early before the eggs of 
the worm are to be found, or if that is 
impossible, keep them confined on a 
dry earth floor, dusty if you can so have 
it, and warm, until they are at least eight 
to ten weeks old, and you need not fear 
of meeting loss from this cause. 

The bodies of all chicks that die from 
this cause should be burned, for if al- 
lowed to lie around or are buried they 
only have the effect of spreading the 
trouble. 


and then repeat the 





/ 
LARGEST INCUBATOR IN THE 
WORLD. 

According to a Sydney paper, Aus- 
tralia has the largest duck ranch in the 
world, and has just completed with most 
excellent success the largest incubator in 
existence. The incubator has a capacity 
of 11,440 duck eggs, or 14,080 hen eggs. 
The machine is built on the hothouse 
principle, and in fact is a hothouse. It 
stands in the open and is constructed 
of ordinary pine weather boards, with a 
corrugated iron roof. The egg trays each 
hold 130 duck or 160 hen eggs, and there 
are four of these end to end in eleven 





works its way into the air passage in 
which, this being a congenial place, it 
grows and multiplies. 

Wet, warm weather is particularly fav- 
orable to its propagation, while during 
dry seasons the majority of chicks are 
not affected. In my own yards at times 
I have had at one time 150 cases, most 
of which by persistent effort have been 
saved. It is not possible to say just how 
Wong after the egg has been taken into 
the system, it takes to hatch, for until 
the worm has attained some growth no 
ill effects are perceptible. 

The first symptoms of trouble are gen- 





tiers, one above the other on each side 
of the room, making a total of 88. Moist- 
ure is supplied in pans beneath the bet- 
tom tier of trays. The heat is supplied 
by means of steam pipes from a boiler, 
which is kept constantly going to furnish 
motive power for the various works in 
connection with the establishment. The 
incubator is said to be working well and 
bringing out a large percentage of ducks. 
This the hi brought 
from 10 to 80 per cent, and the proprietor 
has about 5,000 ducklings. The incubator 
will be watched with much interest Ly 
the American incubator men. 
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Pain - -Killer 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, 
Diptheria, Rheumatism and 


all Sl Winter complaints. It 


Kills Pain, 


Internal or External. 


There are many kinds of pain, 
but there is only one Pain-Killer. 


Keep it by you. Beware of imitations. Buy 


only the genuine.—Perry Davis.’ 


Sold Everywheree 25c & 50c per bottle. 
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MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 
and cure Mange and Canker, kill Live 
and Fever Germs, remove Worms and 
AND PREVENT CHOLERA, at a cost of 
2 ‘ 
Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. 
A postal gets particulars and book 
on “CARE OF HOGS,” Address | 
501 Genesee St. 
Moore Chem. Co. Dept. [iinsas cicy, mo. 
gest will kill the worms in your sheep and lambs 
will save your dollars. If you have no dollars to 
throw away, you must procure and use 
the sure quick exterminator of all internal aon 
sites. Price 7 lbs. $1.00, 50 Ib. case $6.50, 10u Ib. sack 
$11.00. Liberal oeOx. to 
BLAKE BROS., B, Galesburg, Michigan 
26 registered Shropshire bucks from 
one to three years old, mostly year- 
lings; 20 buck lambs; would sell 48 
registered ewes; reduction made on 
five or more to one buyer. Low down. 
Address 
H. C. TAYLOR, Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all yearlings, for sale; also my stud ram 
for sale or trade for one as % 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ili. 
Bucks and ewes, home and Canada bred; all ~—_ 
istered and for sale at reasonable prices. Write 
trouble to answer 
H.D. Burruss, R. F. D. 2. Carrollton, Illinois 
MERINO American 
““and Delaine. 
Greatest World’s Fair Winners. Best all purpose 
sheep. Greatest wool producers. I keep the best. 
100 extra rams for sale. Also Top Jerseys. 
L. E Shattuck, Stanberry, Mo. 





and Poland- 
Ch 


Shropshire Yearling Rams eee 


Either sex; good pedigree and individual merit my 

motto. I will pele you stock wo! the money. Cal) 

on or address J. W. BOLES, 
Auxvasse, Mo. 


South Down Rams and Berkshire Pigs. 


Either sex. Individual merit and choice breeding 
my motto. Stock sold worth the money. Call on 
or address Cc. A. McCUER, 


Auxvasse, "Mo. 
HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP: oxrin for crossing 


on other breeds. Choice ram lambs for sale. ‘Ade 
dress Millard H. Orewiler, Shelbyville, Mo. 
FOR SALE —Angora Goats in lots of 10 toa car 
load. MUNSON FARM, Lebanon, Mo. 
BERKSHIRES. 








The best sheep on 











LARG ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—$8.00 buys 
a pig of rng fl bet best of breeding. . 

P. R. Chickens; White ere 
GEO. W. 7 Mer ‘OSH, Monett, Mo. 





POLAND-CHINAS. 





poLAnD CHINAS—We have some extra Coney gts 
of 150 Ibs., and some fanc pe of both sex of fall 
tarrow to offer the t ore peste out and 
color, sired by U. 8. Chief Tecumseh on Per- 
fect I Know, Prince Hadley and Marks’ “Winchester. 
Price, $10 to’ $18; money returned if stock is not sat- 
isfactory. L. A. Spies Breeding Co., St. Jacob, 
Tinois. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 

Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China hogs. 

Registered Jersey cattle and + Rock chicks. 

Young stock for sale at all times. 


FOR SALE. 4,2ice Wot of GU pets is 8 aud c. 


Perfection, dams are Took Me h and 
breeding. Eggs for setting from best strains of B. 


P. R. ch ckens; also breed Hereford cattle. — 


reasonable. J. E. SUM™M 
Huntsville, Randolph Co., ~~ 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


Growthy, heavy-boned, March and 
‘April boars and sows, sired b by Chm 
Kings U. 8. ase. and out of gilt-edged dams; also 
Angus cattle. J. P. VISSERING, Box 13, Meiville, 
Tlinois (Near St. Louis). 
Gilt-edge 


POLAND-CHINAS. Srece'ana 


vidual merit combined. a 
R. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Co., Ill. 








sired by Mis- 














DUROC-JERSEYS. 


ROSE HILL HERD OF 
* OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 





A good lot of choice early ly pigs ~ ty my! sows of pro- 
lific strains, and afew red for sale. 
S. ¥. THORN ~, Blackwater, Mo. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. | 


Choice young stock for sale. Address. 
R. 8. THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo. 


BIG 2 HERD 


ings crated. Write” 0: 





paces Femer, and Chester White | 
individuals. No screen- 


a jive 8. 
HAYNES, Ames, Il. 








Duroc- rdereey and Berkshire Hogs! »,ccting 
or you ma aan a at ~ 
expense. 8. C. WAGENER. Pana, Il. 








Cooker 

&a- Send fc> Catalogue and Price List. 
0. K. HARRY STEEL 

Mo. 2335 Papin St., 


ier} The Pig Pen 


THE PORK OUTLOOK. 








It looks at this writing as if the own- 
ers of hogs and of plenty of feeding ma- 
terial for them, material for both growth 
and fattening, are in luck this season. 
While we believe that the prospective | 
yield of corn will be larger than present | 
lestimates, at the same time there will be | 
la comparatively light yield in some states 
| that produce largely of both corn 

hogs. And this condition will be quite 
| sure to make hogs higher priced, says 
Theo. Louis. If the shortage of corn 
— to be 500,000,000 bushels, or 25 per 

nt less than last year, or even if the 
aeeaes is considerably less, the price of 
corn will likely be so high that a good 








and | 


| product for which he has the greatest 
demand. 

To further corroborate my position 
| pardon the reference to myself. It has 
| been my privilege to serve on two com- 
| mittees as judge of hogs at fat stock 
shows, where fat hogs were judged by 
| carioad, wagon load and single indi- 
|vidual. On each occasion one member 
lof the committee was a buyer for a 
| packing house. He certainly judged from 
la breeder’s standpoint, and in each and 
every award we were a unit in our de- 
}cisions. This hog, this best hog, is not 
|confined to any one breed or color. He 
lis merely the best hog of to-day, will 
be the best hog of to-morrow and of the 
next century, yet not perfect.—H. E. 
Singleton in Swine Advocate. 


AS A FACTOR ON THE 
SMALL FARM. 


THE PIG 





| The small farmer as a rule is not 
looked upon as making much of a mark 


price for hogs must maintain. If it is at-|5, punishing the surplus that goes out 
|tempted to keep hogs below the cost of to feed the world. It is the large pro- 
growing them on high priced corn, then |ducer that attracts attention. Yet it is 
|they will not be grown and the corn will 


an undisputed fact that hogs are not 
be sold instead. The stock of hogs in the |...» and fattened in as large numbers 





St. Loule, Mo. 


country is largely an unknown quantity, lin some farming communities as former- 
for there is no reported census of last ly. This is owing to the fact that the 
year’s hogs to base present estimates farmers have grown afraid of the large 
upon; but it is probably too small to 


withstand the effect of a manipulation of 
price that would force growers to let 
their hogs go unfinished, and so reduce 


the output of pork. Hence it seems that | 


natural conditions have made it impos- 
sible for manipulators to put the price of 
|hogs below a point that will net growers 
a good profit. 

But in regions where corn is plenty, and 
that means where cost of producing it is 
not above normal, the hog 
likely to be particularly profitable, 
cause higher priced pork will be made 
from corn that did not cost a higher price 
to produce. Much of lowa and the Da- 
kotas, 
Minnesota are in this gratifying condi- 
tion, and thus it seems that the hog 


growers of those regions are quite sure | 
to realize a fine profit from their swine, | 
disease and other possible calamities ex- | 


cepted, of course. 
THE ADVANTAGE OF A WALLOW 
FOR SWINE. 





The benefit from having a good wallow | 


for swine in the summer must be very 
great. The heat of the spell just passed 
over has been simply terrific, 


class of animals have suffered more from | 


it than swine, says Prof. Shaw in the | 
“Farmer.” With access to a wallow they 
would visit the same several times a day. | 


Without any such place in which to cool | 
themselves, they would lie in the shade | 


and with open mouth would pant, thus 
showing the extent to which they were 
affected by the heat. If 
poured on them it seemed most grateful 
{to them. If sprayed on them through a 
| hose, they would at once turn the head | 
| toward the spray as though to get more | 
jot the cooling element, and would then | 
lie down on the earth that had thus been | 
moistened. 

No experiments have been conducted 
that show the value of a wallow to swine, 


but doubtless it would be very great in| 


the heat of summer. The superior suc- 
cess which has come to some growers of 
swine over others is doubtless due in a 
large degree to the fact that their pigs 
had a fine bathing place in the summer 
season, 
stream. The matter would seem to be of 
sufficient importance to justify making an 


industry is | 
be- | 


and nearly all of Wisconsin anda |,, 


and no! 


water were | 


numbers on account of the cholera. But 
the small farmer that is disposed to fol- 
low mixed farming sticks to the pig as 
one of his products. The volume of his 
production is noticeable at this season of 
the year, when the attractive price has 
encouraged him to fatten them for mar- 
ket as quickly as possible. There are 





many farms where on account of the poor | 


{soil and its rough nature it would be 
folly for the owner to try to grow and 
fatten many hogs unless he expects to 
purchase about all the grain. But few 
men have sufficient faith in the business 
and the grit to undertake hog growing 
in this way, says John M. Ross in the 
|‘*National Stockman.” 

Still there is scarcely a farm where 









teel Wheels 


Staggered Oval Spokes. 
auy A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLO WAGON 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREB 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 74 Quincy, lis. 





of wheat will evidently vary according to 
the age and condition of the animal fed. 
Prof. Robertson, at the Ottawa Experi- 
ment Station fed frozen wheat to hogs, 
and secured from 9.1 to 15.46 pounds live 





weight, from a bushel, the greater in- 
crease being from young, growing an- 
imals, and the smaller from those which | 
were fattening. 

This would give about 60 to 80 cents a 


The Shepherd 


THE OXFORD DOWN MEETING. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The annual 
meeting of the American Oxford Down 
Record Association will be held in the 
Agricultural Building (kindness of Mr. 
Converse, Supt.) Pan-American PExposi- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., Tuesday, Sept. 2, 
1901, 7:30 p. m. 

Oxford Down sheep at the Pan-Ameri- 





can will be shown Wednesday, Septem- 
| ber 25. 
Largest sheep show ever seen will be/| 


|held September 28 to October 5. 


We hope you will visit the Exposition, 


bushel for: wheat at present prices for jattend our meeting, and take in the sheep 





| show, 


Cold 
Blast. 


Dietz JUNIOR Lantern 


For Kerosene. 


A little smaller than the usual “Blizzard” Lantern, 
a demand for a handy tubular lantern that shall give 
light and stay alight Ape E; 
and holds coosen oil for ris 
d regula 


to supp iy 
ea 
wind, But 12 in. high; weighs 28 o7. 
hours continuous Le. You fill, light 
an te the Junior without removing ne as thelittle 
lever at the side raises the globe t, oa yey the globe 
wnontheburner. It is made with a ‘ene top oil pot, and is 
handsomest tubular lantern made and absolute f 
Ask ya deaier for Dietz Junior. 
it, send us $1. and we will send 
delivery guaranteed. 


oareques R, E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
(Established 1840) 92r Laight St., New York City. 











sumed almost greedily. There is only | stinct of the worm teaches it to get out 
one trouble, and this is that on account| of the apple as quickly as possible after 
of the extreme succulence green oats and it drops. I have stood and watched an 
|peas are very loosening, and. if fed too | apple after it struck the ground, and seen 
freely trouble will follow. We fed a lit-|the worm come hustling out in a hurry 








pork hogs. With the very large promised ai daa : 
production of wheat this year it may, as GEO. M’KERROW, Pres. 
it did a few years ago, become an eco- v ; Sussex, Wis. 
nomic feed for swine.—Dr. Salmon, W. A. SHAFOR, Sec’y, 
Chief Animal Industry. | Hamilton, O. 
ee eee | 7 ” ” 72 rp 
PIG PEN POINTERS. | FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 
| Fe ‘ot in s is a-v infe . 
TOP CHIEF, by Big Chief Tecumseh oot rot in sheep is a very sadeqtions 
24, was purchased at Schelenburger & | Tisease, and the infected sheep should 
° | be separated from the well ones. After 


Cox’s sale at Camden, O., on August 14, 
by Mr. Rainey Miller of Champaign, IIL, 
for $1,500, and sold the next day to Mr. 


| 


jare 


E. H. Wade, Douglas, Ill., at a good ad- 
vance on price.. 

A WORD TO THE WISE.—There has 
| been for several years a shortage of hogs, 
as is shown by the high prices, and next | 
year this will be even greater, because | 
many hogs will go to market weighing | 


only half of what they ought to. This 
drouth has been disastrous over a large 





part of the United States, yet farmers | 


need boars for their next year’s hog crop, 
just as they need seed from which to 
raise their field crops. 

The quality ef next spring's hog crop 


|depends on the use of a good registered 


| the cow has a place but that the pig can | 


|}be brought in as a source of profit. Feed- 
‘ers are anxious to buy stockers of these 
farmers that grow only a few each year, 
because they find them more thrifty and 
healthy than those grown on grain farms 
in large numbers. They often pay more 
for such per pound than fat hogs sell for. 
Six cents per pound sounds first rate to 
most small farmers that own 


|}home-grown grain. Especially is this 


j;much by 50 cents per cwt. 
|spring pig grown on a wide grass range 
| with a little skim milk and a small grain 
ration does not cost the grower much, 
and when sold to the feeder at about 100 
pounds at such figures is a money maker. 
| The pig will consume much on small 
| farms that would otherwise be lost. There 


lands | 


| conformation, 
|maturing qualities. 


| right type of Poland-Chinas, 


boar. His produce will have the right 
quick growing and early 
Our advertiser, Mr. 
J. P. Vissering of Melville, Ill., breeds the 


and sells 


ithem at prices that find quick buyers. 


|He believes in the motto: 
| bottom prices. 
|}elsewhere and write him. 


adapted to grass, and that have but little | 


Top quality, 
See his advertisement 





AVOIDiNG HOG CHOLERA.—We are 


|coming near the season when hog cholera 


true where the fat hog does not bring as | 
An early | 


and swine plague begins its work, says 
“Indiana Farmer.’ Extra pains should 
be taken to provide pure water and extra 
cleanliness for the hogs, If there is not 


|good clover pasture for them to run to, 
loecasionally at least, some other kind of 


is more or less fruit grown that is not | 


all merchantable or else is too far from 
|market to be of value. This the pigs 
| readily put into marketable shape. No 
|other stock can be kept that will put it 
jin this shape quicker than the thrifty 
|pigs. Recently a large part of the ship- 
ments of hogs made from this section 
have been gathered by the shippers in 
|small lots and many of them bought from 
|farmers that have their land mainly in 
grass and several miles from shipping 
point. The good price has added much 
|to the income of these farmers. There 
is one encouragement to them to grow 
|pigs, they are more apt with the small 
|numbers to keep free from disease. 


in some pond, or lake or running | 


VALUABLE POINTS ON 
HOGS. 


FEEDING 


artificial wallow where one does not now | 


exist. This, at least, 

a good move on the part of those who | 

keep a considerable number of swine. 
THE BEST 


HOGS OF TO-DAY. 





From the farrowing pen to the finished 
product is the straight and narrow path 
that leads to the end of all the porcine 
family. He is not a dual purpose ani- 
mal like the horse, the cow, the sheep 
or the goat. He is an animal that serves 
but one purpose well. To reach this end 
|his existence may be divided into three 
distinct states. The first is with the 
breeder, who might be termed the archi- 
tect or builder. He has consulted the de- 
mands, of the consumer and on these de- 
mands he draws his plans, lays his foun- 
dation and builds accordingly. 

The architect who plans out beautiful 
churches, school, public buildings, resi- 
dences, etc., can change his plans and 
|styles to suit the demands of the times 
from ancient to modern, etc. In like 
{manner the skillful breeder can change 
the type of hogs to conform to the type 
sought by the consumers. The feeder or 
| developer has his eye on the hog that is 
| wanted by the packer or curer, and at 
|the same time the hog will give him 
\the greatest returns for the time and feed 
;consumed. When it was heavy sides and 
lard, the breeder had the type before 
| the feeder. When it is medium sides, 
|/fat backs and heavy hams, the breeder 
|has the very type to tempt him with 
|when it will be bacon, if ever it does. 
| The eurer is merely looking for the an- 
|imal that will dress with the least waste, 
| and best supply the demands for the fin- 
| ished product. How nicely these three 
things work together, and how necessary 
| the one to the success of the other. 
| But coming down to the subject—the 
|show hog. What is the show hog? He 
lis always the best hog. What is meant 
by the best hog? The best hog for what? 
There is but one answer to that question, 
and that is the best hog for the one end, 
the finale, the carcass that will furnish 
at the least cost the greatest amount of 
product in the greatest demand. What 
is the feeder’s hog? The same—the hog 
that will furnish the most pounds at the 
least cost and of the quality that is in 
the greatest demand by the curer. And 
| what is the packer’s hog? He is the one 
|that will dress with the least waste and 
will furnish the greatest per cent of that 











ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


Thave about 800 recorded, high class 
ioned goats that I will sell at a reasonable 
satisfactorily from any standpoint. 


Address 


and medium class does and a few old fash- 
price. I am in a position to fill any orderg 
W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 


Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 








FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


want, or, what is better, come and inspect the 


Write for what you 
stock. . 


. 


Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, iis. 








Cedar Lawn, 


Breeder of registered 8 
Bronze Turkeys and Barred 


Renpchtee Sorte, Polen’ Chine Siege and Ghesthere, Gade, 


Ee. H. Rodgers, 
Proprietor. 


» MO. 





would seem to be | 





| Pigs require about one-fourth less feed 
for the same growth when given shelter. 

Soaked corn for pigs is worth about 
one-fourth more than corn not soaked. 
| The mixing of cut clover hay with 
cornmeal for pig feeding in winter effects 
a saving of 30 per cent of grain to the 
|amount of gain, and materially benefits 
| the health of the pigs. 
| The feeding value of wheat, pound for 
|pound, is not greater than that of corn. 
| Cooked feed, except potatoes, not only 
|makes less gain for feed consumed, but 
impairs the health of the animal. 

Salt fed daily greatly increases the gain 
from the feed consumed. 

The feeding of two ounces of wood 
ashes, or a couple of spoonfuls of bone 
meal-each day, to a hog on full ration 
of corn, will make the same growth with 
a fourth less corn. 

Ground corn shows a saving of only 8 
per cent when fed to pigs, and scarcely 
pays for grinding. 

Ground feed given wet shows a gain of 
7 per cent more than the same feed given 
dry. 

Feed given to the dam while suckling 
her young, gives as much growth to the 
pigs as though fed direct. 

The successful feeder should not only 
know these facts, but profit by his knowl- 
edge of them. He should be constantly 
on the alert to take any advantage he 
may of the market, or of the method of 
feeding, to realize the greatest profit from 
the feed consumed. The most successful 
feeder is the man who is able to realize 
the largest profit from the feed used, 
rather than he who makes a more rapid 
gain at a loss. 

There is a large per cent of feed neces- 
sarily produced in producing feed for 
hogs that must be fed to other farm an- 
imals to realize a profit from its produc- 
tion. The hog should be fed a properly 
balanced ration, and have a succulent 
feed, when possible, throughout the year. 
—Hood Farm Topics. 

: FEEDING HOGS WHEAT. 

When wheat and corn are the same 
price per bushel, it is preferable to feed 





wheat and sell corn. First, because 
wheat weighs 7 per cent heavier per 
bushel than corn; secondly, because 


wheat is, weight for weight, an equally 
good grain for fattening animals and bet- 
ter for growing animals; and thirdly, be- 
cause there is much less value in fertil- 
izing elements removed from the farm 
in corn than in wheat. 

The best form in which to feed wheat 
is to roll or grind it into a coarse meal. 
It may then be fed alone, or 
mixed with corn meal or ground oats. 
When ground fine it is pasty and ad- 
heres to the teeth, gums and cheeks, so 
that it is not so readily masticated or 
eaten. In the form of a coarse meal it 
is relished by all animals; it is in a condi- 
tion to be attacked by the digestive pro- 
cesses, whether thoroughly masticated or 
not, and in most cases it gives best re- 
sults. Dr. Gilbert appears to have ob- 
tained better results from whole than 
from ground wheat when fed to sheep. 
Sheep feeders may, therefore, experi- 
ment with whole wheat, but wheat meal 
will certainly be found to give better re- 
sults with all other kinds of animals. 

The number of pounds of live weight 
that may be produced by feeding a bushel 





| ashes, 


succulent green food should be provided 
for an occasional ration. Access to wood 
and charcoal incident thereto are 
valuable. Charred corn cobs are good if 
there are no wood ashes convenient. All 
these things, not for curing but for 
throwing off disease germs, and if pos- 
sible preventing disease. Pure water is 
mentioned first because the germs have 
seemed so often to prevail in impure 
water. Pure water means fresh water 
from the springs or wells, for under the 
hot sun and thus exposed water cannot 
long remain pure. Therefore, see that 
the water is furnished from the cool, pure 
source of supply, wherever the hogs have 
access to it. 

MONEY IN HOGS:—On his 14 farms, 
aggregating 21,000 acres, David Rankin of 
Torkia, Mo., cleared last year more than 
$100,000. He expects to do almost as well 
this time. He fed 7,588 cattle, but he 
didn’t make much money on them. He 
made his big profit out of hogs. “If it 
were not for hogs I wouldn’t feed any 
cattle,” -aid the hog specialist, when 
asked about the relative profits. ‘‘When 
corn gets to be 30 cents a bushel it doesn’t 
pay to feed cattle. But I make money on 
the hogs. Sold $111,000 worth of hogs last 
year, and all the hogs I bought during 
the year wouldn’t amount to 1,600.""—Kan- 
sas City Star. 


THE RAINY MILLER SALE of Po- 
land-Chinas at Champaign, Ill., on August 
15 was well attended, and the prices were 
good for the best stock. Following is a 
list of buyers and prices paid: 

1. H. L. Sweet, Oshkosh, Wis........$ 85 
2. J. V. Sotta, Freeport, Tll.........cc0- 
. J. W. McGibbin, Garden Prairie, Ill 180 
. J. V. Cotta 





& 


3 

Si Sy. Wi RS aden svn ceavenseses 

5. Henry Smertman, Freeport, t.... 
6. J. E. Summers, Huntsville, Mo..... 
7 

8 





. Ross Loveless, Gibson City, Ill.... 

. F. L. Brumback, Sonneypark, IIl.. 
9. Winn & Martin, Kansas City, Mo.. 
S. J. Walters, Kumler, IIl......... 
. Victor Wiley, Fuller, Ill 7" 
. Burgess Bros. Bement, IIl......... 
. Henry Schmertman 
. D. J. Walters 





. R. D. Burnham 
. W. J. McGibbins 
. Winn & Martin 
. F. L. Brumback 
J. V. Cotta 
. Ed. Foster, Troy, O............ 














22. O. W. Mattocks, St. Joe, Ill. oe O81 
23. J. B. Fink, Hebron, IIll.......... pcoce Oe 
24. S. E. Schelenberger, Camden, O.. 66 
MB. HH. Te, Bweet 2.00 .cdtpeccccccccccces vown OO 
26. Victor Wiley ......-sesseeses ccgecscss Oe 
27. W. H. Wotton, Tuscola, a | 
28. A. G. Woodbury, Danville, Ill..... 2 
29. Winn & Martin............. evcceteese OO 
90. J. Vi. CORR cocccccdSprooscccccccccccccs 
31. C. S. Sutter, Mani@r, Ill........ ey 
32. Ross Loveless ........ cenasetbeces a0 
33. J. H. Williams, Farmer City, Tll.. 35 
Ty. VONGM WEEE cercnccccess antes ceccccsce OF 
Gs ao. ie SII Ss ccsucctoceccesuces - 2 
38. O. M. Anderson, Troy Grove, Ill.. 32 
4. Loyd Kelley, Loda, Ill............ --» 36 
42. Victor Wiley ....... 37 
43. R. D. Burnham .. 59 
44-W. J. MCKIDID .....ccccccccvccccee 30 
4. J. H. Williams, Farmer City, In.. 4 
47. J. A. Hossick, Savoy, IIl............ 52 
49. Ross Loveless ..... Tatees pasceeendes -. 40 
SBF, BE. WEUIAIIE 3s ici cccccnccsvcsccssces ae 
54. E. R. Freeman, Ogden, Iil...... coos ae 
55. E. R. Freeman, Ogden, Ill.. an 
56. W. J. McKibbin ............. coos & 
58. J. H. Williams .............. cossowe, G8 
71. H. F. Folkers, Loda, Ill...... ie | 
72. Frank Moon, Hays, Ill........... ea | 


Fifty-three head brought $2,998, 
erage of almost $56.50. 


an av- 





Hogs running on clover and other grass 
should be salted occasionally for best 
conditions. 





Breeders of hogs should exercise due 
eare and caution in regard to the bed 
provided for the brood sow. It should 
be shallow and of finely cut straw or of 
chaff, as pigs are sometimes tangled up 
and lost in a deep bed and crushed by the 
sow. A fender to prevent the sow from 
crushing the young things against the 





wall is also recommended. 


this, treatment of those affected should 
be given daily until cured. The operator 


should be provided with hoof shears and | 
|a sharp 


knife, and should examine each 
foot carefully, shortening the toe wherev- 
er the foot is overgrown, and with the 
knife pare away portions of the horn that 
detached from the diseased part of 
the foot. After the foot has been care- 
fully pared, it is well to paint it with full 
strength zenoleum. In mild cases it is 
well to provide a wooden trough con- 
taining slacked lime and require the sheep 
to pass through this once a day; but the 


|zenoleum method is the shorter and safer 


method of the two. This disease does not 
yield readily to treatment in some out- | 
breaks, and whatever remedy is employed | 
it must be applied carefully and persist- | 
ently to effect a cure.—Ex. 


INVESTING IN A FLOCK OF SHEEP. 





The season is again at hand which fur- | 
nishes the very best time that can be 
chosen, all things considered, for invest- 


they are situated for food, and sheep can 
usually be more cheaply obtained than | 
at other times, writes Prof. Shaw in 
the ‘‘Farmer."’ This Northwest will never 
be properly equipped until a flock of sheep | 
has been introduced on every farm, or on 
nearly every farm throughout the entire 
country, and when a ficok has been once 
introduced, the owner should be careful 
about introducing other sheep onto the 
same farm, owing to the danger of bring- 
ing in disease along with them. A nice 
flock of sheep on every farm could be 
grown without much danger of loss from 
disease. It would be a source of revenue 
twice a year. It would be a weed eradi- 
cation. And it would be a constant en- 
richer of the surface soil. The plan of 
thus growing mutton would always be a 
safe one. In times of depression the 
farmer would get the return from the 
flock and would feel but little the cost of 
production. In times of high values, he 
would reap a good profit without any 
greater outlay. This country wants ten 
flocks of sheep for everyone it has at 
the present time. 


SUMMER CARE OF SHEEP. 





Ideas concerning the summer manage- 
ment of sheep are changing in a great 
many respects. That the sheep will do 
well as compared with other stock on 
closer picking is generally admitted. 
There isan old saying in describing a 
poor farm which ends “so *poor that it 
won't grow white beans."’ After several 
years of experience and observation, I 
have come to the conclusion that it re- 
quires about as good soil to grow beans 
as any other crop. It is pretty nearly as 
true with the flock. The farmer can 
scrimp and starve his sheep if he wants 
to, and they'll respond to it with carcass- 
es and products just as scrawny and 
starved as has been their attention, 
writes C. P. Reynolds in the “Rural New 
Yorker.” It is a rule that will hold 
through every state, and I believe in ev- 
ery clime, that the farmer with a choice 
paying flock treats them to the best his 
farm will grow. The best sheep farmers 
are growing a special crop for their 
sheep, and they are finding, too, that it 


pays. 

SHEEP NEED WATER.—There is an- 
other very foolish idea that is happily 
fast passing away; that is, that the flock 
does not necessarily require water being 
supplied to them naturally or otherwise; 
that the flock can readily secure all the 
water they need from the moisture depos- 
ited on the grass at night. Possibly this 
might have been true to a limited extent 
with the old Merino fine wool or grade 
back 30 yéars ago, but if it were true, 
times and. conditions have changed won- 
derfully during the past few years, and 
especially since the modern mutton-wool 
sheep has become so popular. We have 
found that our heavy Shropshire ewes are 
just as anxious to get water during all 
seasons of the year as any other stock we 
have. We are certain that our sheep suf- 
fer nearly if not fully as much without 
water as any of our stock. Consequently, 
during all seasons, and especially during 
the hot weather, if there are no natural 
means of securing water, we see that 
they are supplied artificially. 

SOILING for cattle is becoming more 
or less popular. With sheep many farm- 
ers, unless they have unlimited pastur- 
age, sow a special crop. For this purpose 
there is nothing that compares with the 
rape plant. In this latitude the sheep- 
man will rear the lambs on rape, and the 
ewes and lambs will summer on it, and in 
the fall almost fatten on it; seemingly 
rape will do almost everything for the 


ing. 
what the rape can do. 


larger ones. 


work into the larger. 


clover. 


this summer. 
that sheep could be successfully soiled. 





tle too liberally at first this season, and 
got some of the lambs to scouring rather | 
|badly; but from the fact that one year- | 
|ling ram, which has been fed the mixture 
}all the season, has had no trouble from | 
}excessive looseness, I conclude that with 
a little caution in the beginning one 
would have no trouble at all in feeding a 


| sheep; 


}and 


land go for some secure place, and before 
the pig gets the apple the worm is in 
some safe hiding place. Not so with the 
they never sleep so soundly but 
they will hear an apple falling rods away, 
they are up and there before the 
worm can get out, and that worm is trav- 


|eling to the bourn whence no worm ever 


| comes back to curse the 
Yes, pigs are good, 


dred times better. 


mixed crop like this to sheep. Rape is 
apt to have the same effect until the flock 
has become used to it, then there is no 
difficulty. 

Our ewes keep in good condition on good 
pasture without any grain whatever; but 
we do like to supply the lambs with | For the warmest part of the South 
|about all they will consume, We find it |@wes may commence lambing in Febru- 
quite necessary to push the young stock |2"Y, but for the most northern portions 
for about all they are worth, and find joed first of April is soon enough. Com- 
|grain is a very great help. At present | monly it should not be until the ewes 
|we are feeding a mixture of oats and |°@n get a fair supply of pasture or other 
|cornmeal, two parts oats to one of corn, |8Teen food. But if the ewes are well 
A mixture of bran we have found to be |fed on ‘‘bran mash” with roots, or with 

| ensilage, the best results will follow and 


excellent. The handiest and neatest way 
|of graining lambs while yet running with | the highest per cent of lambs saved while 
|the ewes are yet kept in their winter 


the ewes is to provide a “creep” into 

|which the lambs can go through a suit- | Warters. 

lable opening, but yet too small for the The ewe's period of gestation is five 
jewes to pass through, Barring a flesh months, 150 to 153 days, and the ram 
land bone forming feed for the lambs, I |Should be admitted to the ewes accord- 
| have found no mutton breeds that re-|imsly, as the lambing period is desired. 
| quire grain during the summer months, Carefully guard the ewes from all rams 
save possibly in suckling lambs, and few | "til the coupling period arrives. A good, 


apple grower. 
but sheep are a hun- 


SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS. 





ing in sheep. The farmers now know how 


sheep but winter it. As a quick grower 
it is simply unsurpassed by anything. I 
have actually seen rape standing 18 meas- 
ured inches six weeks from date of sow- 
This is exceptional, but it shows 
We sow more or 
less rape for sheep every year. Rape 
should not be allowed to get too large 
before the sheep have access to it. I 
have noticed that the sheep will invari- 
ably take the younger and-more tender 
plants in preference to the older and 
The flock will take to the 
patches that are small and gradually 
At first the rape 
plant must be fed with some moderation 
or the effect will be the same as with 
Rape may be made the main 
portion of the sheep pasture, but it is best 
to allow the flock to have access to other 
pasture on account of the extreme succu- 
lence of the rape. We have been soiling 
a few sheep on fair pasture with sown 
oats and peas given once or twice a day 
I am satisfied from results 


We find that peas and oats are con- 


even then. 





A LITTLE TALK ON CATTLE AND 
SHEEP. 


I do not want to cast any reflections on 
| Mr. Brigham, or give any advice, but I 
| want to tell what I know from actual ex- 
|perfence. I saw an article in ‘The Stock- 
|}man and Farmer’’ on the profits of sheep. 
| Mr. Brigham is an acquaintance of mine 
j}and he «nows how I keep my cattle. At 
thid time I have 40 cattle, two and three 
|year olds, that will weigh about 1,200 
| pounds. I wintered these cattle. I bought 
| them the first of November at $4.25. They 
| weighed 1,000 pounds. This is my plan of 
wintering them: I fed 400 shocks of 
fodder, 400 bushels of corn and about 17 
tons of hay, which is worth about $8 per 
ton in the barn. Out of this is to come 
$100 for my hogs, which wintered behind 
the cattle. I expect to graze these cattle 
until the Ist of November and then I ex- 
pect them to weigh 1,350 pounds per head 
and bring $5 per cwt. I have to say that 
cattle have done more for me than any 
other branch of the farm, having started 
50 years ago with two little steers, when 
it would take eight of them to bring $50, 


steer will bring $70. My only reason for 
quitting cattle for sheep is that sheep 
can be taken care of a great deal easier 
than cattle, by my way of doing it, which 
I will now tell, writes John W. Lovell | 
in the ‘“‘National Stockman.” 

Sheep are strangers to me compared | 
with cattle. I am in the business pretty 
strong just now for an amateur in sheep | 
raising. I wintered 350 sheep; 100 of them 
are coming two years old, while 250 of | 
them are coming three years old. 

Here is the cost of wintering: I put 
200 of these sheep into a 200 acre field of | 
blue grass. Some of this land has been | 
cleared for 45 years and never plowed 
during the whole time. These 200 sheep | 
were in this field from December Ist to | 
March ist, and everything they had to| 
eat besides the blue grass was eight 
feeds of hay, which I don’t know that 
they cared much for. The other 150, 
which were running on not quite as good 
grass, had 18 feeds of corn. 

In one issue of “The Stockman and 
Farmer” I notice there is a man who 
does not appreciate blue grass sod for 
stock any more than the blue sky. We 
appreciate both; the blue sky makes an 
excellent covering for sheep the year 
around, while the blue grass sod sur- 
passes corn, oats or hay for feeding pur- 
poses. Not one of my sheep looked under 
a cover the whole winter. If I had seen 
one of them looking under a shed that 
sheep would likely have forfeited his 
head. With the care these sheep had 
you would suppose they would not shear 
any wool at all, but the 350 sheep sheared 
an average of eight pounds per sheep, 
washed wool, lacking only one-tenth of 
a pound, and it is as fine wool as you 
generally see, being nearly all Delaine 
wool. The man who sacked it says it was 
as nice a bunch of wool as he ever sacked 
and he has sacked for 40 years. This 
wool sold for 22 cents straight. 

Here is my comparison of my cattle 
and sheep: My cattle will make about 
$750, and my sheep will make about the 
same, with scarcely any trouble and 


Delaines. 


eight pounds of nicely washed wool. 
From November 1 until 


had to be hauled out; 


have gone back on cattle. 
were 
young man. 


sheep with less trouble. 
sheep raising. 





SHEEP IN ORCHARDS. 








go for it until its sleep is out. 


up till now, when one good two-year-old | 


about half the expense. I have been all 
my life a cattle man, but am this coming 
winter giving up cattle and taking up 
sheep, of which I have 400, nearly all 
After wintering these sheep I 
will expect from each of them next spring 


the time of 
shearing I lost only two sheep. The cat- 
tle made about 100 loads of manure which 
the sheep made 
much less, but they are self-spreaders. 
I do not want you to understand that I 
I have been 
very successful with them, and if I 
a young man they would form a 
good part of my stock, but I am not a 
On the contrary, I am an 
old man and cannot give the cattle the 
proper attention, and as I can manage 
I am going into 


I agree that when a pig gets an apple 
containing a worm there is no danger 
that the worm will cause any damage to 
the future apple crop. But as an insect 
destroyer the pig is nowhere with the 
sheep, says the “Rural New Yorker.”’ The 
trouble with the pig is that it is too much 
like a man; when it lies down and goes to 
sleep it is oblivious of all its surround- 
ings. It sleeps just as soundly and snores 
just as loud as its: human cousin, and 
when an apple drops it doesn’t hear it or 
The in- 


strong, healthy ram—no other should at 
all be used—properly fed and managed, 
|is sufficient for fifty ewes. By ‘‘stand- 
ing the 1am,” that is using a “teaser” 
and drawing out the ewes that are in sea- 
son each day, and allowing only one 
service to each ewe, the stock ram will 
serve a hundred within thirty days, just 
as well. 

This stock ram standing service may 
not pay for a lot of fifty cheap ewes but 
where the fifty are high grade und valu- 
able, or where there are a hundred or’ 
more cheap ewes, or where two neighbors 
having fifty each may join together in 
buying a stock ram, it will pay for the 
extra work. In so doing one may spend 
the money required for two rams in pur- 
chasing one that is much more valuable 
to him. There is no danger of securing 
the service of a ram that is too good, for 
any lot of ewes. If he is to be turned 
with the ewes it will pay to paint his 
breast with, say, venetian red, every 
morning, and in the even draw out all 
the ewes he has marked in serving and 
put them in a pasture quite remote from 
the unserved flock, where they will not 
attract the ram’s attention next day. This 
| careful separation of the served from the 
|unserved should be observed whether the 
ram is ‘‘stood’’ or turned out. However, 
pared should be taken that the served 
| ewes, after twelve days from _ service 
| have a chance of second service and con- 
| tinuously so for from two to four weeks. 

At night the stock ram should be re- 
|moved from the flock and kept out of 
sight of the ewes in a small yard or pen, 
| where he will have free access to any 
| kind of green or dry “roughness” that he 
| likes to eat, together with one pint of 
|corn or its equivalent of other grain, for 
j}each 150 pounds of his weight. For one 
month before he is required for service, 
|he should receive this housed attention 
|and food every day besides his daily green 
Never allow him or any ram to 





| pasture. 
{run with the flock continuously. 

No calves, hogs, colts or other stock 
should be allowed to run with the sheep 
flock or in any way annoy or scare them, 
when in their lot at night, or even any- 
where. A shepherd dog with which they 
}are every day familiar may be allowed 
| among them, but all other dogs should be 
prevented from crossing their small en- 
closures or even pastures, especially dur- 
ing their breeding or gestation periods. 
Quiet, gentle and familiar handling of 
the flock of ewes and rams will have a 
good influence on the habits of the com- 
ing flock of lambs. No class of animals 
are more susceptible of kindly treatment 
than sheep. It is not only a pleasure to 
handle them so, but it is profitable.— 
Samuel Archer in the Progressive Farmer. 


GRADES OF WOOL. 


| 








Generally speaking, wool is graded 
about a follows: The grade known as 
XXX wool and “picklock’” is the finest 
Saxony Merino; XX, when 10 per cent is 
combing or delaine; X, when 2 per cent 
is combing; No. 1, when half is combing, 
and No. 2 when three-fourths is combing. 
No. 1 and 2 are “medium wools.” ‘“Quar- 
ter blood’’ is the wool of common sheep 
that contain a little Merino blood, and the 
best of it is classed as ‘‘medium.” ‘‘Fine”’ 
wool is the full-blood Merino. ‘‘Fine de- 
laine’ is Merino wool that has a fiber 
about two and one-half inches long 
throughout the fleece, ‘“Medium”’ is three- 
eights to one-half Merino cross. The cross 
of a full-blood Merino on coarse-wooled 
sheep produces medium wool. Shropshire, 
Hampshire and Oxford wools are termed 
“middle,” between long and short. Me- 
rino wools are classed as “clothing” or 
“carding,” and longer, coarser wools 
“combing,” but improved machinery now 
combs the longer stapled Merino. Cots- 
wold, Leicester and Lincolns are classed 
as coarse combing, but Lincoln is the 
finest of the long combing wools The 
terms “fine,” ‘‘medium” and “coarse’” 
apply to all wools. In fineness of fiber 
the various breeds rate about as follows, 
the figures representing diameter of fiber 
in centi-millimeters; Merino, 2,127; South- 
down, 2,936; Hampshire, 3.298; Lincoln, 
3,707; Leicester, 3,879; Cotswold, 4,196; Ox- 
ford, 4,365. This is the grading of the 
Centennial report at Philadelphia. Shrop- 
shire is not given, but we think it grades 
between Southdown and Hampshire, and 
acrossof Shropshireand full-blood Merino 
would follow the full-blood Merino itself. 
If this is not right we hope some one will 
give the exact classification. There is 
such a multiplicity of breeds, grades and 
crosses of sheep that it requires an expert 
to classify them all properly.—Wool Mar- 
kets and Sheep. 


If you feed and water stock, it will pap 
you to write 0. K. HARRY STEEI 
WORKS, St. Louis, for their Dlustrated 
Catalog of Feed Cookers, Hog Troughs 
Tanks, etc. 
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The Markets 





WHEAT — Cash Market — Exceedingly 
strong is soft winter, the offerings contin- 
uing comparatively small and giving sell- 
ers all the best of it. Skd. 
sold at 70%c for No. 2 red for No, 3 
red and 67%ec for No. 4. Hard winter was 


in eleva 
76814¢ 





lower, bui in demand, millers paying 9c 
to 0c for yellow belly and 6% 4c for Kan- 
sas No. 2 spot, and 6%c to arrive for Kan- 
sas by an exporter; No. 3 hard Kansas at 
€8% G be. 

CORN—Cash Market—Lower and but 
little demand from shippers or local deal- 
ers. No. 2 yellow sold switched this side 
at S64ec; No. 2 white in shipping demand | 
at 5S8tec del. E. side; No. 3 white offered 
at 53sec, and could not be sold. 

OATS—Cash Market—Lower, but a 
right good demand, mainly local, at the 
decline. No. 2 sold del. at 37% @38%c, lat- 
ter an outside price; No. 3 at 37@37%c; No. 
2 white at 38%@3%c, and late offered ut 
384ec; No. 3 white at 38@38%c; No. 4 white 
at 37lec. 

RYE—Dull, as demand light. A few | 
cars No. 2 sold del, to this side and 


switched at 59c, but more 
and untaken. 

MILLFEED—Dull and easy, as regular 
buyers holding off for lower prices, but 
spot offerings small and millers hold firm- 
ly. Bran in large sks. offered by outside 
mills at 80c, East St. Louis basis, and re- 
fused. On direct orders to the East bran 
was sold at 82@84c and fancy mids in 
small sks. at 98c. At mill bran sells at 8 
@8ic and ships at $1. 

HAY—Good grades of timothy firm, ow- 
ing to small supplies; choice really scarce. 
Choice clover also in demand. Prairie is 
dull, as its supply over-abundant. Prices 
E. trk. as follows: Timothy $15 for choice, 
$13.50@14.80 for No. 1; $12@13 for No. 2. 
Clover 311@12 for No. 2 and $12.50@13 for 
No, 1, Clover-mixed $12@12.50 for the best. 
Prairie $12@13.0 for No. 1 and $10@11.50 
for No. 2; alfalfa $14@14.50. 

FLAXSEED—Buyers declined to make 
bids; last quotation was $1.55, but Chi- 
cago has since declined lic. 


offered at that 





PRICES ON CHANGE. 
The following tables show the awe of 
prices in future and cash grains 





Saturday. Monday. Monday. 
Wheat— 
Sept ..70%a 704%4@69% 69% 
Dec. ..72% 72%@72% 72b 
May ..77n 76%@.... 764on 
Corn— 
Sept ...565% b 56 @55% 55% 
Dec. ..58a 57%4@56% 565% b 
May ...605%b 60%@594%@4% 59 b 
Oats— 
Sept ...37n 36%@.... 36%n 
Oct ...38 eseteias’ - abeweeses 
May ...39% b 39 @38% 38% 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Monday. Saturday. Last Yr. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red....72 @72% 71%@72% 71%@73 
No. 3 red....71 @71% 70 @71 7 @71% 
No. 4 winter.69%@70 69 @70 66 @69 
No. 2 hard.69%@70 70 @.... 67%4@69% 
No. 694%4@.... Y Sen 
Corn— 
No. 56% @59 39% @40 
No. .. 16%@. 3914@.... 
No. 2 white.584@59 59 @.... 41%@.... 
No. 3 white.58%@68', 584%@59 01%4@.... 
Oats— 
. it ee 38 @38% 37%@38 21%@22 
BO: Bi:acvsaen 37 @3s 37 @.... 21 @22 
No. 2 north.38%@.... 37%@38 coddease 
No. 2 white.3844@39 Se eee 
No. 3 white.38149@.... 38 @.... 23%4@25 


LOTTON—Spot is advancing right along 
a all of the leading cotton centers, as a 
sesult prices at this point must respond. 
While buyers are waiting prices are go- 


mg up. 

Local spot quotations—Ordinary, 6 
1l-l6c; good ordinary, 7 3-l6c; low mid- 
dling, 7 18-l6c; middling, 8 9-l6c; good 


middling, 9 1-l6c; middling fair, 9 7-16é. 

WOOL—In steady demand on manufac- 
turing account. Prices were sustained 
on all descriptions, excepting inferior or 
dark staple—they were quiet. 

Missouri and Illinois—Medium combing, 
16%@lic; medium clothing léc; braid and 
low 15@l6c; burry and clear mixed, 14@ 
lic; slight burry, 124%@l3c; hard burry, 10 
@l0%ec; light fine. 13@l4c; heavy fine, 10@ 
lic; lamb, lic. Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces), 16%c; medium (loose), 
154c; burry, 11@12%c; hard burry, 9c. 
Tubwashed—No. 1, 24c; No. 2, 20@2lc; 
slight burry, 15c; hard burry, 12@13c. An- 
gora goat hair—Long, M4@l5c; short and 
low, 11@12c; burry, cotted, 5@6c. Black 
and seedy at from 4c to 6c per pound less; 
lie allowed on old and 20c on new wool 
sacks. - 

EGGS—Fresh stock scarce and in steady 
local demand. Quote average receipts at 
lic loss off. 

BUTTER—Quiet; little doing. 
anticipating lower prices on 
but no change thus far. 
tions scarce and firm. Cream- 
ery—Extra, 22@22%c; firsts, 19@20c; sec- 
onds, 17@18c. Country—Choice, 11@12c; 
poor to fair, 9@l0c; grease, 4c. Dairy— 
Extra, 17c; firsts, 14@lic. Ladle-packed— 
Extra, 15@léc; firsts, 134%@l4c. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins 
singles, llc; daisies, 11%c; 
long horns, 11%c; N. Y., large, lic; N. Y 
small, 11%c. Limburger at 11%c. Swiss, 
léc. Brick, 11%c. 

LIVE POULTRY — Chickens —Young 
hens 6%c; roosters, oldorstaggy young 3c. 
Turkeys—Round lots 5c. Ducks 5c. Geese 
(top for full-feathered) 3c. Spring chick- 
ens selling by weight 10c for average re- 
ceipts; those weighing less than a pound 
not wanted. Spring ducks—Choice white 
6c per Ib.; small and dark 5c per Ib. 
Spring geese 5c per Ib. Young turkeys 
12c per lb. for large, 8@10c for small. 
Pigeons 7éc per dozen. 

DRESSED POULTRY — Iced stock 
scalded and undrawn, with heads and 
legs on: Chickens—Average 6%c; roosters 
4c. Turkeys—Average 6c. Ducks 7c. All 
poor stock, including sour, sweating, 
thin, scrawny, etc., nominal. Spring 
chickens 10%c. 

VEALS—Choice fat at 4%@5c; heretics, 
rough, small and thin 2@2%c. Spring 
lambs 2@4c. Fall lambs 2c; thin ewes and 
bucks 1%c per Ib. 

POTATOES—Firm. Home-grown early 
Ohio from $1.23@1.35 per bu.; near-by riv- 
er stock $1.15@1.2. 

ONIONS—Choice near-by yellow $1; red 
$1.10@1.25; white $1.2 per bu. 

CABBAGE—Home-grown $1.50@2 per 100 
Ibs., loose 144@2c per ib.; Baltimore $1.0@ 
2 per half crate; Northern $2.50@3 per 
crate for fancy. 

TOMATOES—Home-grown sold at 75e@ |} 
$1 per bu. for fancy. 

PEACHES—Receipts good and prices 
unchanged. Fair to choice refrigerator 
stock, 1-3-bu. bxs. 20@40c; home-grown at 
15@50c ver %-bu. basket; Illinois 2%@i0c 
per 4-basket crate; Missouri 1-3-bu. bxs. 
20@35c; Tennessee and Mississippi peck 
bys. 15@2c. 


Dealers 
creamery, 
Other descrip- 


at 10%c; 
Y. A, 11%c; 


tors | 


NEW APPLES—Receipts heavy; mar- 
ket firm and unchanged for choice grades. 


@$1 for voor to $1.50@2 per bbl. 
choice smooth, and at $2@2.50 for fancy 


varieties; home-grown sell at 25@50c per 
%-bu. basket, 75c@$l for common, $1.3@ 





1.75 for medium, $2@2.50 for choice to fan- 


ley. 





PEARS—Firm for good stock, with light | 
| offerings; home-grown common varieties 
|plenty and dull at 25@50c per %4-bu. bas- 
j}ket, and at $2.25@3.25 per bbl. Near-by 
| consigned lots sugar sold at 30@35c per 

¢-bu. basket; Florida Le Conte sold at 

. . erate, del. 
| PLUMS—Firm. Small red in _1-3-bu. 
;bxs. sell at 30@35c; near-by and home- 
| srown at 35@50c per %-bu. and 60@75c per 
-bu. basket for damsons. 

i GRAPES—Arkansas receipts selling at 
| 


for Moores’ 
| Delaware 


40@ 50c 


W@s0e for 
Concord in 


early and at 
in 4-basket crates; 


} 


| 8- Ib. baskets 15@20c; home-grown 30@40c 
| for %-bu. basket for Concords. 
CRAB APPLES—Nominal at 2c per 
|1-3-bu. box for near-by. 
WHORTLEBERRIES—Scearce. Arkan- 


{sas in demand at $3 per 6-gal. case. 


WATERMELONS — Unchanged. Sold 
|from $25 for small to $80 for large per 
}crate on trk.; according to size and qual- | 
| ity. 


CANTALOUPES—Lower. Rocky Fords 
sold at $2@2.50 for fancy and $1@1.50 for 
2-38 crates. Home-grown plentiful; con- 
signed slow and dull. Arkansas 15@25c 
for %-bu. basket; $1@1.25 per standard 
erate for fancy; Alton, Ill., gems 15@25c 
per %-bu. basket, $1@1.50 large crate; 
Tennessee 15@20c per %-bu. basket. Home- 
grown gems 75c@$1 per bu. box. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at 8@ 


3.10 per bu.; screened at $2.75 per bu. Lima 
beans at 8@8%c for California, 64@7c for 
imported; car lots l0c less. 


EMPTY BARRELS—Coal oil, turpentine 
and gasoline, %c; vinegar 70c; black oil 
50c; linseed light oil and varnish 75c; sug- 
ar 15c; whisky 75c; do. half-bbls. 55c; wine 
%c; sauerkraut 35c; pickle 45c; salt 5c; 
flour 15c; molasses 20c; lard tes. 35c; lic 
off for each broken head; 2c off for each 
hoop missing. 

BROOM CORN—Nominally firm. Quot- 
able per ton: Common at $60; fair at $75; 
choice short brush $90. 

BONES—Choice bleached at $15 per ton; 
other kinds from $10 to $14. 

SCRAP IRON AND METALS—Per 100 
Ibs.: Wrought iron 45c; heavy cast 40c; 
malleable 30c; steel 30c—breakage 30c; 
stove 30c; burnt 20c; light brass $7.50; 
heavy brass $12; copper $13; zine $2.25; 
lead $2.50; pewter $12. 

HIGH WINES—Quotable on a basis of 
$1.30 per gal. 

POP CORN (on Cob)—Quote range from 
60c for mixed to $1 for choice white rice. 

GRASS SEEDS—Timothy $5@5.40 bid for 
prime new to arrive. Millet scarce and 
firm at $1.50@1.60—a lot sold on p. t. Clo- 
ver of clean and good grade would bring 
$10 for old and $10.50 for new. Nothing 
doing in other seeds. 

DRIEDFRUIT—Only a few small lots 
of the new crop (apples received. These 
sold at 4%c for sun-dried quarters to 54%c 
for evaporated rings. Sun-dried at 4c, 
evaporated at 5c and chops at lic. 

HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c; bright 
amber at 10@lic; white clover at 11%@ 
12%c; inferior and broken less. Extracted 
and strained—Southern in barrels at 4@ 
4%c; cans 4%@ic; California more. 

BEESWAX—27i%c per pound for prime. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full-wool pelts nomi- 
nally 3@4#0c, according to amount of wool 
thereon; lamb at 15@30c; shearlings at 5@ 
lic; dry stock, fallen, etc., 74c per Ib. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $4.25 to $4.50; 
lady slipper at 6c; seneca at 28c; pink at 
l4c; golden seal, spring dug, 44c; heavy, 
fall dug 48c; May apple at 2%c; snake at 
30c; black at 4c; angelica at 34%c; wahoo— 
bark of root 8c, bark of tree 2%6c; blood 
2%c; blueflag 3c; skullcap leaves 5c; sas- 
safras bark 4c; wild ginger 4c. 





LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—The week opened wtih a very 
good movement in force, which would 
perhaps have been more decided had the 
supplies permitted of larger scope in buy- 
ing. As it was, there was not more than 
around 100 head available at the auction, 
although to several diverse interests sev- 
eral others were consigned, few of which 
would be obtainable until later auction 
days. So far as prices were concerned, 
trade started the week without apparent 
change, a really good, steady tone being 
uppermost of decent to choice chunks of 
Eastern classification, while there was a 
noticeable maintenance in the demand for 
small offerings of the Southern order. 
For the most part the offerings were of 
a medium and ordinary quality, and the 
early sales did not bring out any quota- 
tions of exceptional note. 

Horse quotations: 

Heavy draft—Common to good, $125@160; 
choice to extra, $175@200. Chunks, 1150 to 
1350 pounds—Fair to good, $70@90; good to 
choice, $100@120. Coach horses and cobs - 
Fair to good, $135@175; choice to extra, 
$200@500. Horses for the South—Small, 
light drivers, fair to good, $30@45; choice 
to extra, $50@65; southern drivers, large, 
$85@101. Export chunks, 1200 to 1500 pounds 
—Plain to good, $85@100; choice to-extra, 
$110@130. Business drivers—Fair to good, 
$85@110; choice to extra, $125@150. Saddlers 
for southern use—Fair to good, $75@; 
choice to exira, $100@160; fancy gaited and 


New York saddlers, $150@300. Inferior 
horses—Common, small plugs, $20@30; 
heavy work plugs, $40@60. 

MULES—All together the receipts, 


which were made up of an assortment of 
small bunches, did not total more than 
two full car loads; it was a very light 
supply. The opening business could not 
therefore be on any very extended scale 
with so limited representation of offerings 
on the commission market. Dealers 
showed only a nominal inclination to buy, 
seeming rather to await the arrival of a 
better supply, yet on the early market 
quite a number of small lots were cleaned 
up. The market opened virtually steady. 
There had been no developmnts over 
Sunday to alter the condition of trade, 
hence no changes took place. A fair in- 
quiry was reported from Eastern dis- 
tricts for big mules, still, some little ap- 
prehension being felt as to the industrial 
troubles, buyers were dealing carefully 
and closely. “Most other channels of in- 
quiry were quiet. 

Quotations for broke mules, 4 to 7 years 
old: 


14 hands, extreme range....... $50 00@$70 00 

14 hands, bulk of ooo bs eeadds SO 0@ 6 0 

1 hands, extreme range...... 55 00@ 80 00 

os —_ of paleo bashes . 70 

, extreme range....... 00 

Ws hands, ext of sales........ < 9% 00 

n extreme range..... 00 

we hanes bulk of sales...... oo 
Ma. 5 16% hands, extreme 

Gabuctik’s MaGie $40 vehekbovs 120 00@160 00 


e o 16% hands, bulk of 
BACB 2220s veevse wees eacceees +140 00@150 00 


ADDITIONAL LIVE sTCc STOCK MARKETS 
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Sound and well-packed quote range at Tic | 
for fair to | 


| CASS COUNTY, S. W. MO., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Pastures are 


getting good, and corn improving won- 
|derfully. Kaffir corn, millet, sorghum 
land turnips look well. I predict there 
|will be more roughness for stock this 
| fall and winter, than if we had not been 
iso pinched by the drouth, and we will 
have less stock to feed it to. A great 
| many farmers got scared and sold their 
| stock, and are now sorry for doing so. A 


few farmers still maintain that we will be 


sorely pressed next winter for feed for 
stock. That depends to a considerable 
extent on the kind of weather we have 
next winter, and whether a man’s ideas 
are elevated enough to take advantage 
of a great many opportunities in saving 
feed and preparing it properly, so the 
stock will relish it. Some women can 
|take plain food and prepare it for the 
ltable so that it is relished, while others 
| cannot. Where a man has only a small 
l}amount of cattle and horse stock, he can 
leut straw, sheaf oats, Kaffir or Indian 
leorn fodder, in a cutting box, sprinkle 
| bran, shorts, cheap flour, etc., on it, wet 


lit a little with slightly salted water, and 
|carry the stock through finely, especially 
lif we have an open winter and plenty of 
grass. 

| I have examined several fields of corn; 
| was in one field to-day and was surpriseu 
to see the amount of grain that will be 
made, taking the drouth into considera- 
tion. More than one-half of the early 
|corn will practically make nothing; the 
| other part will make three to ten bush- 
els per acre. Corn planted from the lth 
lto the last of May will make ten to 30 
|bushels per acre. Some few farmers 
| claim they will make 4 bushels per acre. 
I notice that corn is filling out well, and 
I think will be good in quality. I am 
speaking of this vicinity or this county 
only. A great deal of grain is fed to 
stock here in winter, and if the colts and 
young cattle get but little grain next 
winter, and plenty of good, wholesome 
rough feed, they will be better off than 
they generally are. J. W. WALE. 
Aug. 18, 1901. 





A CORN SHOCK LIFTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I notice in 
the issue of the RURAL WORLD of July 
31 an invitation to your readers to air 
their views on how to save corn fodder. 
About a year ago I sent you a descrip- 
tion of a device for a frame for setting up 
and tying fodder. Since then I have 
made such improvements in both tying 
and handling fodder in the shock that I 
think my process would prove of interest 
to your readers. I am now able to han- 
dle fodder in the shock in such an easy 
and expeditious manner that one man 
and team are able to do the work it usual- 
ly required two men and teams to do. Be- 
sides reducing the labor at least one- 
half, 1 am able to handle the fodder 
without tearing the shock to pieces or 
losing any of the fodder. My device sim- 
ply picks the shock up and sets it on the 
wagon, and when you get to where it is 
to be unloaded, it places it on the ground 
without displacing any of the fodder—all 
this with far less labor than would be 
required of three men in the old way. 

I am not prepared yet to give a de- 
tailed description of my labor saving de- 
vice, but in a short time I will favor 
your readers with cuts and full descrip- 
tions of how a Missouri farmer saves 
fodder from the time it is cut until it is 
fed to the stock. 

We all know the saving of crops is of as 
much importance to the farmer as the 
making of them, and any means by which 
we can satisfactorily make a saving of 


labor and time should be welcome to 
all. FRANK JOHNSON. 


Fredericksburg, Mo. 





FROM NEBRASKA TO COLORADO. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The drouth 
conditions have not changed materially 
in this section of Nebraska, but the 
cooler weather and an occasional light 
shower tend to make the situation a little 
more pleasant. Plowing for wheat is 
getting well along, but the ground is 
very dry and hard. Wheat is nearly all 
threshed; it made a fair yield, but that 
is the only crop that we got. Corn is a 
complete failure, and as this is the third 
failure of corn in succession it is going to 
be hard to get winter stock feed of any 
kind. There is very little old corn and it 
is selling for 6) cents a bushel. Of oats 
we have none worth mentioning. Tame 
hay was not worth cutting; so that 
wheat straw and poor corn stalks will be 
the best the land affords. 

It looks more and more every year as 
if wheat is the only crop that can be re- 
lied upon here. It is thought by many 
that the vast extent of stubble field lying 
south of us tends to heat the south winds 
to such a degree as to make it almost 
impossible for corn to mature. Yet the 
acreage of wheat is increasing yearly; for 
while we may theorize ever so much we 
get very tired of yearly planting crops 
that we never have the pleasure of har- 
vesting; at least that is how I fee! about 
it. 

The next crop that I plant I will not 
ook to the sky for the moisture to make 
t grow; for I have sold all my posses- 
sions in this dry region and have selected 
a new location in the Arkansas Valley in 
Colorado, under the most extensive and 
the best irrigation system in the West. 
My land is under the Amity Canal, which 
is supplied from the river and also the 
great reservoirs on the high lands, which 
are filled from the river in the spring 
when the flood water is passing down, 
thus giving an unlimited supply at all 
seasons of the year. My next letter to 
the good old RURAL WORLD will be 
from the famous valley of the canta- 
loupe. JOHN FLEMING. 

Clay Co., Neb., Aug. 20. 

TOO MUCH RAIN IN EAST TENNES- 
SEE. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The drouth 
of six and a half weeks was ended on 
Aug. 5 by a fine rain, which fell steadily 
Monday and most of the night following. 
The rain put a part of our land in good 
condition for making late garden, and 
most of our farmers went to work with a 
will planting beans, sowing turnips and a 
few acres of millet, each to be better sup- 
plied with a good supply of forage for 
the coming winter. We felt much en- 
couraged when it began to rain again on 
Monday, the 12th, and kept pouring down 
all day and nearly all night, but it con- 
tinued to rain until we wondered if it 
would ever quit. This is Thursday noon, 
the rain has ceased, but now we are hor- 
rified to see our big Clinch river out of 
its banks and thousands of acres of 
twelve-foot corn under water and the 
river still rising. The low bottoms which 
would have yielded one-half to two- 
thirds of a crop, had all through the 
drouth been our only hope for corn to 








fatten the hogs and cattle in the country, | - 


What the result will be time only wiil | deampia 
tell. I have never before seen corn at} Editor RURAL WORLD: Having seen 
the present stage, silking and in full/nothing in the RURAL WORLD con- 
tassel, covered all over with water and, | cerning this section of country, I wish to 
of course, can not say positively that it | tell its readers something of our beauti- 
will all die when the back water recedes. | ful southland. 
I hope that some may live and mature We came to Southwest Louisiana near- 
corn. Much of it, however, will be wash- liy six years ago, and have, so far, had 
ed down and covered with mud; this, of |no cause to regret it, for we now have a 
course, will be a clear loss. | nice little home less than three miles 
Our hay crop was a good one in East |from Opelousas, which is the county seat 
Tennessee, and the heavy rains that have |of St. Landry Parish. Opelousas is the 
fallen have improved our pea crop 80 leenter of trade of a large territory. 
much that we will now be sure of an | There is an immense amount of cotton 
abundance of forage, and by feeding | grown in this country as well as cane and 
what little grain we may make savingly jeorn. St. Landry is a large county and 
we can get through the winter with’ ouf|there are many acres of land lying idle 
live stock. Which, under fair cultivation, would 
Spring and summer will come again | yield enormous crops of cotton, corn and 
next year and we will have to spit on | cane. 
our hands and lay hold of the plow and | Land is cheap here considering qual- 
the hoe and try again. }ity, compared with land in the east, west 
The country here is well supplied with |or middle western states, as anywhere in 
fruit, which by all means should bej|the United States. The climate ts won- 
saved in some form; everything of the /|derfully delightful the largest part of the 
kind will be needed next spring and sum-j| year. While you poor Missourians were 
mer. | sweltering in the heat, we were sitting | 
I shall give my milch cows better quar-|on our galleries enjoying the pleasant 
ters the coming winter, as the grain sup- | Gulf breeze, which is one attraction about 
ply will be short and with plenty of good |this country. As I am a Missourian L 
clover and pea vine hay we can be well |take a great interest in the state. 
supplied with milk and butter. I hope} When I look around and see everything 


had good rains in Missouri by 
but I should be sorry to hear 
floods as we have. 
DEADERICK. 
Aug. 1901. 


you have 
this time, 
you have had such 

JAMES W. 


Anderson Co., E, Tenn., 15, 


This letter ‘was crowded out of last 
week's issue. Our readers will be inter- 
ested in knowing the fate of that sub- 
merged corn.—Editor. 





KANSAS FRUIT PROSPECTS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The fruit 
crop of the State, comprising apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, and grapes, 
very promising, and, with good weather, 
will be abundant in all  fruit-growing 
counties. Some have more than ever in 
their history. Apples, and in fact all 
fruit, is freer from insect depredations 
and fungous diseases than usual. There 
will be a larger proportion of first-grade 
apples than ever. Trees generally in ex- 
cellent condition, mainly owing to the ex- 
cessive spring rains. 
WILLIAM H. BARNES, 
Secretary Kan. Hort. Society. 

Topeka, Kan., Aug. 21. 


Is 


(ILL.) NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The recent 
rains have caused a better feeling among 
the farmers; the drouth is now well 
broken in this section. Pastures have 
discarded their brown dress and are again 
adorned in green. The corn on the prai- 
ries and uplands will make some corn; 
the stalk is very green, yet which as- 
sures a good crop of fodder. In the low- 
lands and creek bottoms there will be at 
least half a crop. Plowing for wheat and 
timothy is the principal work being car- 
ried on now. Some are harvesting millet 


BOND CoO. 


Land cow peas, which are a fair crop. We 


resowed our turnips Monday, and they 
are coming up. I never knew such an 
acreage of turnips to be sown as is being 
sown this year. Sorghum is heading out; 
the crop is large here. We have a fine 
patch again this year. 


Come out, Friend Chubbuck; our mel- 
ons are now ripe. While they are rather 
under-sized, the quality is good. 


Stock of all kinds is in fair to good con- 
dition. More cattle will be wintered 
through here this winter than formerly, 
the low price causing the farmers to hold 
on to them. Hogs are scarce and stock- 
ers low. 

Clover hulling in full blast. The crop is 
light. Potatoes are not benefited any by 
recent rains. W. A. ELAM. 


LINCOLN CO. (MO.) NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Western Lin- 
coln county has suffered from the ex- 
treme drouth, which has not been entire- 
ly broken, although we have had show- 
ers. Grass is beginning to put out. Corn 
is an entire failure; hundreds of acres 
will not make as much as one bushel per 
acre. Some parts of the county had local 
showers and will make some corn. These 
showers were confined to the creek bot- 
toms. Wheat was a most excellent crop 
and is being largely held by the farmers 
to feed their stock with rather than pay 
the same price for corn after hauling 
both ways. The farmers who have no 
wheat are buying corn to last them until 
spring, paying from 66 to 70 cents per 
bushel for it. Oats made a half crop and 
are worth 35 cents per bushel. The straw 
of all kinds is well stacked. 

Several farmers of the county have 
purchased corn harvesters and will put 
all of their crop as well as many neigh- 
bors’ crops up for feed. Cattle have 
been sold out very closely, but some of 
our farmers are now buying cattle to 
feed the fodder to, which is steadily 
bringing up the price on all kinds of cat- 
tle. Hogs are nearly all sold out; only a 
few brood sows and pigs will be carried 
over the winter. 

The drouth has created an untold loss 
to farming and the business world, but 
the great sacrifice of live stock has been 
the chief source of loss to the farmers. 
It will take several years of careful 
breeding to replace the stock that has 
been sacrificed during the past 40 days. 

The catch crops, such as rye, turnips, 
cow peas, etc., are being planted for fall 
and winter feed. 

I am well pleased with your valuable 
paper. Have gained many profitable 
hints from its corps of correspondents. 

Cc. A. HARPER. 


CORN IN COOPER COUNTY, MO.— 
George Vaughn has sixty acres of bottom 


corn that he says will make eight barrels 


(# bushels) to the acre. He had a con- 


siderable quantity of old corn on hand 


and sold this at a high price. If the rains 


continue he confidently expects to gather 
One 
year recently he drilled his corn on clover 


more than ten barrels to the acre. 


land and got sixteen barrels to the acre. 


Mr. Vaughn also has 180 acres of wheat 
this year that averaged over thirty bush - 
On this same land he has raised as 
much as forty bushels to the acre and ‘or 
the past ten years it has averaged close 
There is a large acreage of 


els. 


to thirty. 
corn in the bottoms in that vicinity that 


will make much more than half a crop.— 


Boonville (Mo.) Advertiser. 


STODDARD CoO., 8. E. MO.—We have 
had splendid rains and farmers are in 
We think our corn fodder 
will mature all right. Stubble ground is 
in good condition for plowing and about 


better spirits. 


one-third has beeen plowed. 


In my letter published in the RURAL 
WORLD of August 14, I am made to ask 
regarding beardless spring rye; it should 


have been beardless spring barley. 
Aug. 19. M. L. GARNER. 


| A LOUISIANA LETTER. 


so green, and the luxuriant growth, | 
cannot realize how some localities have 
been parched with heat and drouth. We 
are blessed with bountiful crops here this 
year, although we had a little drouth, 
but not enough to injure the crops. 

This is the greatest grass country lL 
ever saw. There are several kinds of na- 
tive grasses which grow wonderfully 
fast, and a small amount of land affords 
| pasture for several head of stock. I con- 
sider this country is in an almost unde- 
veloped state, were it improved as the 
northern states are, we would have one 
of the most beautiful countries over 
which the sun ever shone Nature is 
more beautiful here than further north. 
The forests are ever a source of delight 
to me—the tall trees draped and fes- 
tooned so gracefully with silvery gray 
moss form a picture when once seen nev- 
er to be forgotten. SUNSHINE. 

Opelousas, La. 





MISSOURI CROP NOTES. 
PULASKI CO., SOUTH CENTRAL 
MO.—The rains have made the pastures 
good, and have made considerable feed, 
but did corn little good, except the very 
late sown. G. W. CASE. 
Aug. 24. 


CHRISTIAN CO., 8. W. MO.—Since the 
rains pastures are reviving. Much rye, 
cow peas and quick growing crops have 
been sown; but at this date we are much 
in need of more rain. It is hot and grow- 
ing dry again. JOHN R. GARBEE. 

Aug. 24, 


NEW MADRID CoO,, 8. E. MO.—Corn 
and potatoes are much damaged by the 
drouth, also the hay crop. We have 
plenty of rain for sowing wheat. The 
late corn is improving. 

Aug. 24. THOMAS RAIDT. 


HENRY CO., W. CENTRAL MO.—Corn 
has made a fair improvement this 
month, but the past few days have 
checked all growth of vegetation except 
cow peas. It is hot and dry. We had a 
light rain this morning—Aug. 26. 

H. P. BROWN 

BARTON CO., 8S. W. MO.—The rains 
have helped the fodder and _ pastures 
some. Gardens and late crops will not 
amount to anything here; there is not 
enough moisture. There is no stock wa- 
ter in the branches or ponds. It is dry. 

Aug. 26. J. W. SHORT. 


MISSISSIPPI CoO., >. 8. E. MO.—Corn is 
poor. Irish potatoes are very scarce, not 
enough for seed. Sweet potatoes are 
good as usual after such a drouth. Ap- 
ples are not a half crop. Hogs are 
healthy but thin, and feed is too high to 
fatten then. H. L. FINLEY. 

Aug. 26. 


SALINE CO., NORTH CENTRAL MO. 
—The outlook at the present is not very 
flattering, as we are needing rain very 
much to revive the pastures, where they 
have not been entirely killed. What lit- 
tle corn we will have is being ones by 
the worm in the ear. 


Aug. 24. CHAS. P. NEWMAN. 


BUTLER CO., 8S. E. MO.—Rains have 
fallen in most parts of this county, but 
came too late for corn except the late 
corn, which will make about half a crop. 
Corn will average about five bushels to 
the acre. There will be more wheat sown 
here this fall than was ever sown before. 

Aug. 24. I. L. DAVIDSON. 


ANDREW CoO., N. W W. MO.—Wheat has 
yielded well and is of good quality. Corn 
has made some improvement in the last 
month. On bottom land it is mostly pretty 
good, while on uplands it is nearly a fail- 
ure. Clover for seed is very short in 
straw, but the heads are fairly well 
filled. The hullers have just started out. 

Aug. 26. W. J. BEALE. 


McDONALD CO., 8. W. MO.—We had 
some good rains about Aug. 1, which 
helped the late corn wonderfully and 
started the fall pastures. We are need- 
ing rain at present. We are having the 
finest peach and apple crops that we have 
had in several years. There are apple 
buyers here and in Benton Co., Ark., 
from Europe, and they are paying good 
prices. CHAS. EVANS. 

Aug. 24. 


MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 


The U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
ending August 26, 1901, is as follows: 

The average temperature for the week 
just closed has been from 1 to 7 degrees 
above the normal throughout the state, 
the excess being greatest in the south- 
western and least in the southeastern 
section. The percentage of sunshine has 
also been above the normal. There was a 
deficiency in precipitation, except in a 
few localities in the southeast, where the 
fall ranged from half an inch to over 
three inches, and in a few counties in 
the western section, where it was about 
normal. Throughout the greater part of 
the central and northeastern sections 
practically no rain fell during the week. 

LATE CORN is improving somewhat in 
those localities in the western and south- 
eastern sections where the rainfall has 
been sufficient, but over the remainder of 
the state the crop continues to deterior- 
ate. In a few localities corn is filling 
well, but most correspondents report that 
the ears are imperfect and in some cases 
have scarcely any grain on the cob. In 
the northern part of the state and in a 
few counties in the southeastern section, 
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TURKISH RED 
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from one-fourth to one-half of an aver- 
age crop is promised, but in the other 
sections of the state, especially in the 
}central and nearly all of the southern 
}counties, the prospect varies from one- 
tenth to one-fourth of an average yield, 


while in a few localities the crop is prac- 
tically a failure. 

COTTON, in the southeastern counties, 
is opening, and while not showing much 
improvement is holding its own. 

FALL PLOWING is progressing, being 
considerably over half completed, 
cept in a few counties where but 
has yet been done, owing to the ground 
being too hard and cloddy. The soil, 
though dry, is generally in fine condition. 

PASTURES are improving in some of 
the western and southeastern counties, | 
but elsewhere they are generally brown 
and bare. Stock water continues scarce. 


ex- 


CLOVER 8BPED.—A light to fair crop | 


of clover seed 1s promised in portions of 
the northwestern and southeastern  sec- 
tions, but over the remainder of the state 
the yield will be practically a failure. 

FRUIT.—Apples and peaches have not 
improved, except in portions of the west- 
ern, southwestern and southeastern sec- 
tions, where some improvement over the | 
conditons of last week was noticéd. 

M. B. SUMMERS, 
Acting Section Director. 
Columbia, Mo., Aug. 27, 1901. 


VERNON COUNTY (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our 
crops are not catching as we would like. 
Half an inch of rain once in ten days or 
two weeks is not enough for growing | 
crops. This being the season of the year | 
for ripening rather than growing, we | 
cannot expect a reversal of nature's laws | 
and must accept the inevitable. 

The corn fodder is maturing much bet- 
ter than was expected, and the shootsthat 
have set on will be quite an addition 
whether they contain any corn or not. 

The corn tassels were so dead when the 


rains came that there was no seed to fer- | 


tilize the silks of the new shoots. 


The farmers generally are more hopeful 
and prices of stock not so panicky as a | 


month ago. Then calves sold for $5 each; 
yearlings $12, and cows and hogs at any 
price. Now calves cannot be bought for 
less than $10, and but little stock of any 
kind for sale. 
bring good prices. 


Matters could be a great deal worse | 


with us than they are, still we could live. 

The weather continues hot and dry. A! 
shower Aug 22d cooled the air for a day 
and helped the pastures. C. A. BIRD. 

August 26. 

PETTIS COUNTY NOTES.—The rains 
of four weeks ago started pastures, gar | 
dens and late corn, prompted farmers to | 
exert themselves to sow all manner of 
forage crops and plant gardens. These 


all came on with great rapidity until dur- | aga 


ing the past ten days, which have been | 
dry and warm, and all this new growth | 
has about succumbed to the inevitable | 
and gone up in vapor. Unless rains come 
soon, and copiously, we shall be in both 
a hot and dry box again. 

Preparation is being made for a large 
acreage of wheat. The soil is working 
unusually fine for this season of the 
year. Oats and flax ground is quite mel- 
low. 

Stock water is still 
sections. 
local character so far. 
corn 65c, oats 40c. 

In my last your typo made me say corn 
seed instead of cane seed selling at $2.00 
per bushel. W. D. WADE. 

Aug. 26, 1901. 


scarce 
The rains have been only of a 
Wheat worth 60c, 





THE STATE FAIR. 


One Fare Passenger Rate and One 
Freight Rate on Live Stock—Fruit, 
Grain and Vegetables Carried Free of 
Charge. 





Secretary Rippey of the State Fair has 
secured from the railroads of the state a 
one-fare open passenger rate to Sedalia 
and return on account of the State Fair. 


Tickets may be purchased to the Fair | 


Grounds and passengers unloaded at the 
avenue leading directly to the grand 
stand. 

All live stock for exhibition purposes, 
agricultural implements and minerals will 
be charged tariff rates to Sedalia, 
upon certificate of the secretary will he 
returned home free of charge. Stock wili 
be loaded and unloaded from switches 
running into the grounds. 

Fruit, grain and vegetables will be 
shipped to Sedalia at tariff rates and up- 
on certificate of secretary the freight 
charges will be returned and the article 
re-shipped free of charge. 

Poultry should be billed to the “Fair 
Grounds,” care “Poultry Superintend- 
ent,”’ and it will be delivered to the exhi- 
bition hall. The express companies will 
receive it at Fair Grounds for re-ship- 
ment home. Every Missourian should 
contribute something to the exhibit. 

ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 

The advertisement of the Illinois State 
Fair, to be held Sept. 30 to Oct. 5, ap- 
pears in this issue. The management of 
this great fair is always after any im- 
provement that will benefit the patrons 
and exhibitors. Not satisfied with the 
grand building heretofore provided, there 
has been added this year a live stock 
show building 225 feet lopgg by 17& feet 
wide, the show ring, which is 120 feet 
in diameter, with an amphitheater the 
entire length of the ring, with a seating 
capacity of 4,000 people. 

There has also been added to machin- 
ery hall 170 feet long by 75 feet wide. 
Cement walks have been built this sea- 
son to the extent of 8,000 square feet. Ll- 
linois has undoubtedly one of the ftnest 
and most complete fair grounds {n the 
world, and the Fair should be well pat- 
ronized by all interested in agricultural 
development. 








J. R. RATEKIN & SON, Shenandoah, 
Ia., are advertising ‘Turkish Red” seed 
wheat in this issue. These people make a 
specialty of propagating new and valu- 
able varieties of wheat, and in a little 


liccle | 


catch | 


Stock sold at public sales | 


and | 


NORTHERN GROWN SEED. 


Choice Fe veg Seed ( new crop). 
Choice te Rye 

Siberian 3 Millet 
Dwart Essex Ra: 





pe per lb. ; $7.50 per 100 Ibs. 
American A Bags lic each ext: ie 


Choice Hardy Varieties of Fall Wheat. 
Write For Prices in e its. We are 
quarters For Choice lo 

wn s. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


A. A. BERRY SEED Co., 
Box 10, Clarinda, lowa. 
Located 60 miles North of St. Joseph, Mo. 
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107 from | record of one grain of 
IMPROVED BULGARIAN 
WINTER WHEAT 
Not ev in multiplied that ch 
sects! Feely lerful. phere the 
TURKISH RED 


These varieties are acknowledged by 
best authorities as the newest and most 
apomne wheat to raise. 
rite ana E ‘or ones and prices 
of Winter Wheat, Rye, Timothy, Blue 
| Grass, Etc. Send stamp for samples. 


| A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 10 Clarinda, la. 


Rams For Sale. 


Delaine, Merino and Cotswold cross from noted 
floc ay 13 Ibs. Buck 25 Ibs. 




















k. Ewes sheared ave 
| Also two Shorthorn bull reds, at the farm of 
AUGUST ©. 7 ORF, Dardenne, Mo. 





MERCHANTS--FARMERS: Wri..'for'ous marcsi 
| letter on wheat, corn and oats. Best of reference. 
ress, D, care of Rural World. 


Big Bargain 
In Railway 
Travel 





in some | 


Only one fare plus $2 for a 
round-trip ticket to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 
| July 2 and 16, August 6 and 20, 

September 3 and 17. 


Through tourist sleepers 

and chair cars. 

Personally conducted excursions. 
See California’s citrus groves, 
oil wells, ranches, vineyards, 
big trees and mines. 


Visit Grand Canyon of Arizona 
en route. 


Santa Fe 


Address Gen Pass. Office, A. T. & 8. F. Ry. Chicago 








|book on wheat, pebnre which they issue 
much valuable’ information is given. 
|'This book will be mailed free to any of 
our readers who will ask for it. 

Wheat will be a very important crop 
this coming year—the one that must be 
depended upon very largely for the first 
cash income to meet the needs caused by 
the corn crop failure—hence great care 
should be exercised in the selection of 
seed wheat, that a variety “be secured 
that will germinate well and yield well. 
Readsthe Ratekin advertisement in an- 
other column. 





BLOWER ATTACHMENTS FOR FOD- 
DER CUTTERS. 





There is no farm implement of recent 
invention which contributes more to the 
comfort and convenience of the farmer 
than the biower attachments for fodder 
and ensilage cutters, a pipe attachment 
designed to carry the cut fod- 
der to any desired place. The 
continual annoyance from 
breakage and slipping of belts 
from the old fashioned long 
carriers has_ been 
overcome by this 
device. The blow- 
er manufactured 
by the Belle City 
Manu facturing 
Co. ‘s especially 
popular for its 
simplicity and 
the ease with 
which it may be 
adjusted to old ‘or new machines. 







This 
can be done in a short time and without 
the aid of a mechanic or the return of 
the cutter to the factory. 

Piping can be used to carry fodder al- 


most any distance without scattering, 
and the power required to operate this 
wind attachment is but little more, if 
any, than that required for running the 
carrier when loaded. Write the Belle 
City Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wis., 
and get their latest printed matter on 
this line of machinery. 








